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CHAP. I. 



'Every funeral may justly be considered as a sanuBoiM to pTepiire for 
tbat*8tate into^bich it shews us that we must some time eoter ; and the 
summons is more loud and piercing, as the event of whieh it warns at 
■is at less distance. Jx>HM8oir. 



The following morning was that appointed 
for_the funeral; and Granby rose, oppressed 
with a sens^ of the melancholy scene in which 
he soon must act a part. The disclosure of the 
last night seemed like a troubled dream ; and at 
first he almost questioned its reality. But soon 
an anxious thought arose. In a few hours he 
should find himself in the presence of Lord 
Malton. This would prove a trying situation. 
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2 •^is^jAnby. 

•• •• • 

He could nqt^vfffer*Lord Malton to depart in the 
belief ©{'•pig'-ignorance of the real relation in 

whicfa^ they now stood towards each other ; and 

^. \ 

iiV;Tip^w not whether he ought even to allow a 
•*• *• • 
•••Veeting to take place, without first informing 

/\ Y * him of the present posture of afiairs. He de- 
termined that he ought not, and accordingly 
addressed to him the following letter : — 

"My Deab Loed, 
" At the time when I sent you the melan- 
choly intelligence of my nucleus death, I was not 
in possession of any facts relating either to you 
or to myself, my^ knowledge of which it was ne- 
cessary to intimate. Had I then known what 
I now know, I should have thought it my duty, 
even in that hour of grirf, to have informed you 
of it Yesterday evening I found papers con- 
tiuning the full account, and also the proofs, of a 
transaction which took place in the year 1790. 
The proofs consist of two statements, one in 
your hand-writing, and signed with your name. 



GRANBY* 



and the other written by my late uncle, and 
bearing the signatures of Jane and Mary Wilson. 
I think it proper explicitly to state to you the 
whole of the documents of which I am possessed. 
If it is your wish, I shall be happy to furnish 
you with copies of them all. We are soon about 
to meet in the discharge of a mournful duty ; 
and I may therefore seem to have acted un- 
necessarily, in having sent you a previous 
written explanation of that which I might so 
soon relate to* you in person. But I thought 
this course would spare much that must be 
painful to the feelings of us both. I felt un- 
equal at such a time to make the disclosure per- 
sonally ; nor am I certain that such would be 
the most proper method of proceeding. I thought 
it hardly consistent with a due regard to your 
feelings, to allow you to enter unsuspectingly 
the presence of one who was possessed, unknown 
to you, of a secret so important. I will, with your 
permbsion, reserve all further discusnon of this 

f B 2 



4 GRANBY* 

subject for another time; and meanwhile, believe 
me, my dear Lord, your's very faithfully, 

« H. Granby;' 

Having written this^ letter, he dispatched it by 
a servant, whom he directed to take the road by 
v^i'hich Lord Malton was expected to come, and 
give it to him without delay. 

The fnessenger who had been dispatched 
T^ith this letter soon returned, and said that he , 
had met his Lordship, and had delivered it into 
his own hands : that Lord Malton stopped the 
carriage while he read the letter, and desired 
him to wait and see if any answer was required. 
The servant being further questioned by Granby, 
said, that after reading the note. Lord Malton 
did not immediately issue directions, but threw 
himself back in his carriage, and covered bis 
eyes with his hand. At length he looked up, 
very pale and agitated, and told the servant to 
return immediately and inform his master of 



lus mmmg- He then inquired the distance to 
AAtnn: and as die seirant was riding away, he 
heard him aider his people to drive on slowly. 

The distance between Ashton and tlic place 
where the servant met Lord Malton, was not 
great ; and although the servant ^ had ridden 
tasty he was not likely to precede Lord Molton 
hy more than an hour. His arrival might there- 
fore be shortly expected : and Granby looked 
forward to it with an anxiety which even his 
grief could not absorb. Undoubtedly he was 
rendered, by the present deep cause of sorroW| 
less accessible than at other times to the uneasy 
feelings which such a meeting would excite ; but 
his spirits had been greatly harassed , and his 
frame weakened, by the agitation of his miiuly 
and he was but little equal to this fresh trial. 

Meanwhile, several of the friends of his late 
uncle, some of whom had come from far to pay 
their last tribute of respect, now began to 
assemble; and presently a carriage and four, 
widi a viscount^s coronet on the pannels, drove 
slowly up to the house. Graoby^s heart beat 
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quick, while a low whisper ran round the room, 
that Lord Malton had arrived. In a few seconds 
the door was thrown open, and his Lordbhip 
entered the room. 

All who were i^ated rose to receive him ; 
and Granby advanced a little from out of the 
circle, and half raised his hand to welcome him. 
But his hand was no sooner raised than dropped. 
That of Lord Malton, instead of being also ex- 
tendcdy had been thrust hastily into his breast, 
while he bowed solemnly to Granby, walked 
past him, and without a glance at the rest of the 
party threw himself into a chair« 

His countenance was pale and sad, but it had 
not the meek composure of grief. Other feel- 
ings mingling there, had stamped on it their 
troubled image. Emotion of another kind was 
still more powerful than sorrow, if one could 
read aright that haggard, wrinkled brow — that 
downcast but restless eye — and the lips com- 
pressed so stubbornly and firmly, as if to con- 
troul their quiverings. 

He gave Granby but one look— one short. 
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penetrating look. It would have been difficult 
to say exactly what that look conveyed, but it was 
not theharbinger of peace and kindness. Granby 
understood this well, and saw with sorrow that 
thoughts were rankling in the breast of his 
relation, which even the loss of an ancient friend 
had not the power to subdue. Lord Malton 
sat for a few minutes, with folded arms, and 
head bent forward on his breast, as if attempting 
to abstract himself from the passing scene. Pre- 
sently he cast round his eyes with fearfulness 
and hesitation, and exchanged a slight bow of 
acknowledgement with such of the party as he 
knew, and then relapsed once more into stern 
and sullen abstraction. 

Lord Malton^s entrance had been followed by 
a dead silence ; which, though the occasion of 
the meeting might seem to justify it upon the 
score of sorrow, was felt by many to be oppres- 
sive and distressing. By none was this more 
keenly felt than by Henry Granby : for he both 
knew the cause of Lord Malton^s altered man- 
ner, and was conscious that his own was the 
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voice which ought first to break the pause. He 
therefore gently approached Lord Malton's chair* 

*' This is but the second time^my Lord, that we 
have met,^ said he in alow and tremulous voice. 

Lord Makon made no answer, nor did he 
even look at Henry again. On the contrary, he 
drew his hand across his forehead, and com- 
pressed his lips more strongly, as if to manifest 
the plainer his resolution not to speak. Granby 
drew back dispirited and distressed. Thus 
repulsed, he could not venture to address Lord 
Malton a second time. He thought that such 
an attempt would but betray more glaringly 
his alienated sentiments* 

When next he ventured to look round, he 
saw the quick and4)enevolent eye of Mr. Thorn- 
ton, the clergyman of Ash ton j glance from him 
to Lord Malton^ with an air of sad and anxious 
inquiry. 

A dreadful interval succeeded ; but the time 
of the funeral was at hand, and even its afflicting 
preparation^ and the putting on of cloaks and 
scarfs then came as a seasonable relief. 
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CHAP, II. 



When sach strings jar, what hopes of harmony ? 
I pray, my Lord, let me compound this strife. 

Henry PI, Pari n. 



We must now suppose the last ceremony per- 
formed, and many a tear dropped to the me- 
mory of the kind and generous being who was 
then committed to the grave — the funeral array 
dispersed--^and the parties re-assembled. 

Lord Malton'^s countenance during the painful 
lemony had shown no varying symptoms of 
potion; but pt one time its paleness became 
^en ghastly, his strength appeared to be failing 
him, and he eagerly seized the nearest support. 

Grahby ceased to observe him. He was 
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absorbed by a grief as poignant as that with 
which he witnessed his uncle's death. This 

» 

-was a final separation ; and the previous disso- 
lution seemed but a preparatory blow. Even 
after life has fled, the visible presence of ar de- 
parted friend almost cheats us into a persuasion 
that the tie is not yet indissolubly broken. But 
the grave removes all outward trace ; and our 
grief receives a fresh impulse, when compelled 
to look our last* 

The minutes slowly passed away, and some of 
the party began to depart ; but no favourable 
change had yet been observed in the repulsive 
maimer of Lord Malton. He had spoken occa- 
sionally to some of those who were present, but 
not one word had he exchanged with Granby. 
This was probably observed by all, but by none 
so much as by Mr. Thornton, the clergyman of 
Ashton, who had long known the late General, 
and consequently felt both grief for his loss, and 
interest in the fortunes of his successor. 
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Mr. Thornton was a truly exemplary speci- ' 
men of a paiidi priest z strict, though not au»- 
tere ; pious, though not an enthusiast ; zealous 
without bigotry ; and tolerant without luke- 
warmness. He was a man of true humility— of / 






unostentatious, unambitious benevolence. He 
did good for its own sake, and not that the fame 
of the doer might be blazoned. He thought not 
of public opinion, when a benevolent object was 
in view. Perhaps he consulted it too little. But 
this was an amiable fault. His zeal would some- 
times be more conspicuous than his judgment ; 
but it was an unpretending zeal, which pride 
had never influenced. Worldly fame he disre- 
garded. He would rather be a steady than a 
*' shining^ light. He was no excursive prose- 
lyti^; and did not leave his flock unheeded, 
while his wandering eyes were stretching far 
away to distant objects. He was richly endowed 
with " that most excellent gift of charity ;'' and 
it proved with him to be indeed ^* the very bond 
of peace.^ He believed that he had no enemies. 
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and in truth he had none ; for those who were 
j not with him, scarcely were against him ; and 
even the straight-haired, stiff-necked preacher of 
. the neighbouring meeting-house bent in obeisance 
as he passed. No drop of sectarian gall had 
ever rankled in his breast — no spark of intole- 
rance was kindled there. He could not sink the 
Christian minister in the partizan ; nor smile at 
an imprecation because it was levelled at a hos- 

• 

tile cause. He gave hypocrisy no quarter ; and 
never winked at the sins of those who strove, by 
regular church-going and punctual payment of 
their tithes, to win his connivance, and compound 
for their offences. He had great simplicity, and 
singleness of character ; and this was joined to 
an observant quickness, with which the former 
qualities seldom are united. He was full of 
cheerfulness himself, and therefore loved the voice 
of innocent mirth in others, and sanctioned the 
enjoyment of temperate amusement. 

Mr. Thornton had observed with some paia 
the hostile indications which presented themselves 
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in the conduct of Lord Malton, and wasgrieved 
at this ill-timed expression of resentment ; which^ 
rightly judging from Granby^s manner, he saw 
were neither expected nor returned. He thought 
from these appearances that he mi^ht possibly 
do some good ; and as he was one who in such a 
case never gave a ready ear to the timid sugges- 
tions of punctilious delicacy, and who was even 
willing, when in pursuit of higher objects, to in- 
cur the risk of o£Sciousness and imprudence, he 
determined to speak to Lord Malton, and endea- 
vour to compose the diflference that existed be- 
tween him and his young relation. 

An opportunity soon occurred. Lord Malton 
was the last to depart, and the rest of the party 
being gone, and Granby absent from the room, 
Mr. Thornton, found himself alone with him. 

*^ Excuse me, my Lord,^ said he, advancing 
towards him, with a mixture of timidity and 
earnestness in his manner, ^^ extus^ me, if what 
I say should seem to you abrupt and rude. I 
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14 GRANBY. 

have nothing to plead but good intentioiM. You 
may think me foolish and officious ; but my pre* 
sent appeal can do no harm to any \mi myself, 
and I am willing to incur that risk. 1 wish to 
speak to you of our lamented friend'^s nephew, 
Henry Granby." 

And what of him P"^ said Lord Malton, dryly. 
My Lord,'' said Mr. Thornton, ^^ I have 
seen with pain this day that you are not upon 
terms of friendship; nay, that there is more than 
coldness — that on your side there is even positive 
displeasure." 

« And who told you this, Sir ?'' 

** I saw it, my Lord — your own conduct told 
it me. It was not grief, it was anger that in- 
fluenced your behaviour ; and at such a time it 
gave me pjun tosee it, I therefore resolved to use 
my endeavours to heal this breach ; and with this 
view I speak to you. My conduct may be 
strange and bold ; but, my Lewd, I have long 
known our lamented friend and his nephew, and 
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I feel a natural interest in all concerning that 
young man, and think that at such a time as this 
no good offices of mine in his behalf should be 
wanting." 

*^ Your interposition, Sir," said Lord Malton, 
assuming an air of proud sarcastic composure, 
" may be very well meant ; but I am inclined 
to doubt whether it will be productive of any 
advantage to the person whom you intend to 
benefit." 

I humbly hope it may,^ said Mr. ThOTnUm. 

At any rate, I trust it will not operate to the 
prejudice of his cause.'^ 

" Of that. Sir, I shall speak hereafter: but I 
shall first ask whether you have thus interposed 
by his desire, and whether you have ever had 
any conversation with him on the subject T' 

*^ None, my Lord, I solemnly assure you. I 
act upon my own suggestions ; and may the evil 
consequences be upon my head and mine alone. 
I ventuied with the more boldness, because I 
judge that he is the ofi^ender. Anger is on your 
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nde, my Lord, and sorrow on his. I saw that 
he was much oppressed with the sense of your 
displeasure. I thought it even seemed to surprise 
him. I know him well. He is generous and 
amiable, and is not one who fosters evil passions. 
Porget and forgive, my Lord, I entreat you.- 
What can he have done that at such a time you 
should continue to show this unkindness towards 
him ?" 

" Sir/' said Lord Malton, drawing himself 
up, and walking away a few paces, ^^ I am not 
disposed to lay myself open to gratify the cu- 
riosity of an unauthorized mediator.'' 

^' My Lord,*' said Mr. Thornton, ^M entreat 
your pardon. I- am not impelled by curiosity 
— I do not ask to know the cause— -I only wish 
that your displeasure (unless the cause be great 
indeed) should not, in this hour of mourning, be 
so heavily added to the other griefs which he 
must feel. This is my sole request, my lord. 
I do not ask for explanation ; reconciliation is all 
I desire to see.'' 
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. ^* Sir,^ said Lord Maltoh, " I have heard 
you patiently, and with an attention which you 
owe more to your character and profession than to 
the subject of your appeal. J respect the clergy- 
man, rather than the mediator. Your office, 
Sir, is that of peace ; and I can forgive the zeal 
which makes you think this case within your 
jurisdiction. But I must now request your for- 
bearance. I cannot allow my private sentiments 
to be invaded. You foiget that you are inter- 
posing between near relations. There are 
family reasons for my displeasure, which I can- 
not suffisr you to approach. My feelings upon 
this point are sacred.'^ 

" Nay, my Lord,'' said Mr. Thornton, " no 
feelings can be sacred, that encourage enmity 
with our fellow-creatures. I need not tell you 
that charity is the characteristic of our faith. 
You say I have forgotten that I am interposing 
between near relations. No, my Lord, it is 
that very circumstance which makes me mofe 
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eager to tender my services on this occasion. 
My Lord, you are one of the nearest rela^ 
tions that now remain to Henry Granby. You 
are the person to whom he would naturally look 
up for support. Think how severe must be his 
grief, when newly deprived of his former guide 
and second father, to find in you — you, my Lord, 
who are his next surviving guardian — instead of 
the open and protecting hand, only hostility and 
aversion. It is indeed a bitter thing to lose a che- 
rished reladon by death ; but it is scarcely less 
trying to see one lost to us through enmity. 
Your young relation now encounters at once this 
double loss. I pity him, and may you do so like- 
wise! Oh ! my Lord — ^hold out to him the hand 
of forgiveness. Whatever his offence has been, 
let his misfortune be a full atonem«it.*' 

Lord Malton seemed to be moved by this ap- 
peal. The stubbornness of his features gradually 
relaxed ; his eye twinkled, as if a relenting drop 
were struggling within it ; and checking a sigh, 
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he turned away and walked towards the window^ 
But his eyes appeared to take no cognizance of ex- 
ternal objects : the mind was too busily employed. 
After a short pause he turned to Mr. Tliornton. 

** Sir,'' said he, "you have given me pain ; but 
I excuse you — ^nay, I will even say, I t^ank you. 
You ask me to pardon the offence of my young 
relation. You will be happy to hear that there 
is none to pardon. Yet my conduct was not 
without its cause. I was harassed — ^irritated- 
scarce myself. I cannot explain— but you will 
be satisfied in knowing that were he present at 
this moment I would freely take him by the 
hand" 

As he said this the door opened, and Granby 
entered. Lord Malton changed colour, and 
walked to the other end of the room, as if coU 
lecting strength for the parting effort. Then 
turning, he first briefly took leave of Mr. Thorn- 
ton ; after which he walked up to Granby, and 
extending his hand, said, ^^Mr. Granby, you can 
understand, and can tberefcH^ excuse the feelings 
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which have this day influenced my behaviour 
towards you. I lament that those feelings 
should have been beyond my controul. I have 
been hurried into an injustice. Hear me then 
say before this gentleman, that you have com- 
mitted no offence towards me, and that I bear 
you no ill-will. I freely offer you my hand. It is, 
hpwever, better for both of us that our commu- 
nication should be slight. But though distant, 
we need not be hostile. Friends we cannot be : 
but I trust we never shall be enemies : and with 
this wish I take my leave.'' 

These words were uttered in a low impressive 
tone ; after which, with a bow to Granby , which 
seemed to signify that he did not wish for a 
reply, he walked out of the room, and in less 
than a minute }us carriage was heard in rapid 
motion from the door. 
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CHAP. III. 



Lilce to the gra«B that's newly sprung, 
Or like a tale that's new begun« 
Or like the bii*d that's here to-dty» 
Or like the pearled dew of May j 
Or like an hour, or like a span, 
Or like the singing of a swan : 
E'en such: is man, who lives by breath. 
Is here, now there, in life and death.' 
The grass withers, the tale is ended. 
The bird is flown, the dew's ascended. 
The hour is short, the span not long. 
The swan's near death — man's life is done. 

Simon Wastrll* 



' Geanby was now left alone. The gloom of 
his situation seemed to darken ; and in spite of 
the brilliancy of his new prospects, he could not 
rouse his spirits to cheerfulness. The pressure 
of business had ceased ; the exciting call for 
grief was past ; and nothing remained but the 
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I 

comfortless resumption of a routine sufficiently 
resembling its former course, to preserve a con* 
stant recollection of past days, and the loss which 
had wrought the only difference in the present. 
Day after day came the solitary meal, and with 
it the daily sorrowing glance at the vacant seat 
of him that was no more; and so passed away 
another week of gloom and heaviness. 

On the ninth morning after the funeral, a man 
in the Malton livery, mounted on a splashed 
and tired horse, was seen, to the surprise of 
Granby, to ride up to the house. 

That a man on horseback should have been 
dispatched from such a distance, (for it was 
rather more than forty miles), betokened 
tidings of no ordinary moment ; and Granby's 
anxiety to know the cause of such a visit was 
extreme. 

A letter was soon brought, addressed to him 
by Lord Malton's steward, stating that his 
Lordship had caught a severe cold on the day of 
the funeral at Ashton; that an inflammation 
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bad come on ; and that his life was ahnost de- 
spaired of ; and that he now wrote by his master's 
order, to request the immediate presence of 
Mr. Granby, at Tedsworth. 

» 

Such a summons could not be disobeyed, and 
unthin two hours Granby quitted Ashton. A 
few hours more spent in rapid travelling, brought 
him within sight of a dark line of undulating 
woodland, which stretched to a wide extent 
before him, and indicated his approach to a 
fdace of consid^rf^ble importance. Having been 
at Tedsworth only once, and having then ap- 
proached it from another quarter, he was little 
acquainted with the localities of the ground, 
or its appearance from a distance, and therefore 
doubted whether those woods did indeed belong 
to the Tedsworth domain. He inquired from 
the driver, and was told they did ; and he then 
looked at them with an interest very different 
from the vague and timid curiosity with which 
be viewed them a year before. 
. The distance, though Uttle more than a mile. 
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now seemed provokingly protracted till they ar* 
rived at the lodge, and drove under its proud 
arched gateway into the park. The view at this 
point was beautiful and imposing. On the right 
was a broad breast of wood, sloping to the edge 
of a long irregular lake of considerable size, 
which lost itself at one end behind a projecting 
group of trees ; while at the other, diminished 
to a rippling stream, it wound along the valley 
in front, — its course distinguishable less by the 
glittering of the water, than by the drooping 
alders that waved over it. 

To the left was a varied extent of park-like 
ground, undulating in graceful slopes, and richly 
sprinkled with many an ancient twisted thorn, 
and oaks of gigantic growth and venerable cha- 
racter ; while here and there, a lofty birch con- 
tributed the pleasing contrast of its waving 
boughs and shining bark ; and the dark green 
holly deepened the shade of the retiring masses. 
A few patches of gorse and fern gave an agree- 
able air of subdued wildness to the character of 
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the ground, over which were thiekly spread 
numerous herds of fat and lazy deer, that nod- 
ded their branching heads, and stared with tame 
confidence at the passing carriage. 

In front the road was now lost, and now re-ap- 
peared at intervals, according to the rise and 
falling of the ground, and the occasional trees 
that intervened ; and in the direction which it 
followed, above the top of a plantation of 
younger growth, appeared the pinnacled roof of 
a hoiise, anp numerous grey wreaths of smoke, 
which were relieved against the mass of distant 
wood that clothed the heights behind it. 

As the carriage advanced a little farther, the 
house, a handsome edifice in the palladian style, 
came full in view, and beamed out in all the 
pomp of sculptured freestone, irom tlie dark 
green foliage in which it was embosoqded.; All 
around it breathed Uie air of pomp^ dignity, 
«nd wealth. Nothing was out of chctttU^tctQ, 
even to the proud swan that floated majestifaUjr 
down the lake, 
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With such a scene before bis eyes, in spite of 
the reported danger of its owner, Granby may 
perhaps be excused for suffering the idea to 
flash occasionally across his mind, with somewhat 
in it of exultation, that all this might eventually 
be his 

It was his already. Death had struck the 
blow, and Lord Malton was no naore. A few 
minutes brought him to the knowledge of this 
awful fact. He was soon at the door ; and the 
face and manner of the first domestic told him 
at once that all was over. 

After the first whispered intimation, Granby 
was ushered in silence' into the library, where 
the steward soon presented himself, and in- 
formed him that his Lordship had died that 
morning a few hours previous to his arrival ; — 
that he came home from Ashton with the indi- 
cations of a severe cold, which continued 
rapidly increasing, till there was little doubt 
that an inflammation of the lungs had taken 
place. As soon as he was sensible of his dan- 
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gevj he had desired that Mr. Granby might be 
«^t for, and seemed to intimate that the 
man^^ment of everything should devolve upon 
him. He had never mentioned his son but 
once, and that a few hours before his death. 

Mr. T3aTel had not been at Tedsworth for 
a considerable time ; for he and his father were 
kt variance. The steward did not know where 
he then was ; nor, he believed, did Lord Mal- 
ton at the time of his death. It was therefore 
impossible to inform him by letter of his fatha-'s 
decease: and the only mode of speedy inti- 
mation, was to make it public immediately. 
The steward also said, he understood it to 
be his master's wish, that the direction of 
everything should devolve meanwhile upon 
Mr. Granby ; and he addad that he was ready 
to receive his orders. 

Granby had now ogain to enter upon a 
painful repetition of those scenes which he had 
already passed through on a more affecting occa- 
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sion. He could now, too, compare the re^pec^ 
tire characters and degrees of grief which were 
exhibited by the household at Tedsworth, and 
at Ashton ; a comparison which greatly re-« 
dounded to the honour of his excellisnt uncle. 
Here there was much decorous solemnity,* and 
a very respectable show of sorrow; but not 
more than might spring from a contemplation 
of the possible loss of a good place, rather than 
the actual loss of a respected master. The ser- 
vants walked softly, spoke low, and shut t;he 
doors more quietly than usual ; but there was no 
half-averted face, no quivering cheek, no tear- 
drop trembling in the eye, as there had been 
among the httle household of his lamented uncle. 
Granby at first felt doubtful how to act with 
respect to his daiinfli ; whether to ^ve them im- 
mediate publicity, or totally to conceal for awhile 
his cu;tuai situation. The former course he 
thought indelicate ; the latter timid and suspi- 
cious. He, therefore, resolved to pursue a middle 
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line, and instantly to acquaint a few of the 
principal domestics with the actual disposition 
of the property and title; deduing, however) 
that it might, for the present, be kept by them 
a profound secret. He also desired that he 
might still be addressed as Mr. Granby. 

On making enquiries respecting FrankUn,} 
the nurse, and Jane Vi^ilson and her daughter, 
he was tojd that Franklin was alive, and $Oi 
also was Mary Wilson, but that her mother 
was dead. Franklin, they said, was Uving in 
the house where she had continued for more 
than thirty years; and was now very old, and 
had almost lost her faculties. 

He requested to see her, and desired that 
the steward alone might be present at the in- 
terview. The steward said he would bring her 
to him ; and soon a Uttle, bent, emaciated, 
paralytic old woman, was led into Granby'^s 
presence. 

There was an appearance of im|peciUty or 
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.second cbaldbood jn tht yacafit^ yet enquiring; 
look with- ifhiclpK >s^' . r^giard^d. ^ Gnmbj. He 
desir^ Jbi«iCti0 $ijk; down^ and himself took a 
seat near her. . . 

/^ Mfs. Frmkli^^^. 8^d be^ ^.^ I ram a -person 
whom you have never seen. My jaame is 
Gr^uby." , i . i 

The old woman seemed struck iby the name^ 
and pdeied at him earnestly from^ under her 
T^rinkled eye-lida 
*f Are you the Major, Sirf said she. 
<^ She is thinking. Sir, of the late General,.*^ 
said the steward softly in Granby^s ear# * 
" I am his nephew,'' said he. 
^* Then it is not him,*', exclaimed Mr)?. 
Franklin. " Thank God i" tmd she tried to 
clasp her palsied hands«r . . 

The subject, connected as it was with his 
late uncle, became very painful to Granby ; but 
he saw that the. effort was necessary, and roused 
himself to pursue it^ 
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** Are you informed/^ ccmtinued he, ** of the 
death t)f my uncle, Geneitd Gi^by P* 

** Of whom ?" (said the did woman, advanc- 
ing her ear towards him. 

^^ Of him whom you remember ad Major 
Granby.'* 

" I do remember Major Granby — (hough it 
is a long time 6ince I have «een him, a!Dd I 
am a poor old decrepid creature, and my me- 
mory is not what it was*— but I retnember him 
very well. He was her^ iast-^^let me/ s ee 
well, well-*— DO matter how long sitioe;— but 
what were you saying, Sir, about dealk ? you 
were not talking of my Lord f* 

' ^^ Of the Maj(M*'s death,^ said tile steward, 
in a low tone, cbhsiderately wishing to save 
Granby the pain of repetiticm. ' 

^ The Major ?" said the old womim «iii^y, 
" and is he dead ?-^Then all is saCb.'^ 

Granby and the steward exchanged looks. 
« No, Mrs. Franklin,'' said the fermer, «* I rim 
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privy< to the facts to which you allude ; but I do 
not wish to draw from- you a repetition of what 
then passed^ — I only desire to call your recollec- 
tion to a single circumstance. Do you remem- 
ber signing a paper, in which it was stated, 
that Mr. Tyrrel was the son, not of Lady 
Malton, but of Mary Wilson ?"* 

'^ Sir — Sir— what are you saying ?" exclaimed 
the old woman, staring wildly, her palsied 
frame trembling with increased violence. 

** I have such a paper,^ said Granby, " and 
I ask you if you recollect the signature ?" 

" Stay — Sir — stay—^I am old and feeble,,^ 
said she, gasping as if for breath-^—" don't 
hurry me— give me time to think awhile — this 
has come upon me suddenly. But are you 
sure that you have the paper ?'* 

" The paper !" said the steward in an under 
voice, as if to himself, and looked at Granby 
with an air of conviction. 

** I have the paper," replied Granby, " and 
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I wi$h to ask you whether you would ackopWr 
ledge the signature, if it was shewn to you in 
a court of justice.*' 

*' A court of justice f exclaimed A^ ** Oh ! 
you won't take me to a court i Spare an aged 
woman. Sir ; I have done evil in my youth—* 
but do not bring me to shame in Hjiy'^old age/ 
A few years more^ ay, or months, br^ days^ 
young gentleman, and I shall drop into the 
grave. But I tell you I will not die forswojrai^-* 
I will deny nothing that I have don^ And 
now. Sir,'* added she, raising her hand to h^ 
head, as if seized with sudden pain, *^ say no 
more to me about it^ and let me try to forget 
it all." 

^' I am satisfied,*' said Granby, in a n^ild 
tone ; ^^ I will not press the subject farther:'' 
and rising, he quitted the apartments 

H6 next repaired to Mary* Wilson,^ now a 
woman of fifty, whose care-worn face stiU 
retained some faint traces of her former beauty. 
She was much afflicted ; but seemed to be pre-^ 

fc 3 
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pared fcJr tlie Wow, aiid'WtleAipied no denial 
of tlie circumstances; ' ' •'* ' 

l^he first important object of Grimby's seaHeb 
was Lord Maltotfs will,— which, as heir at law, 
it was necesi^y that he lihould open/ ' After 
long seiarch he found a will, which bequeathed 
to Tyrrel ihe whole of hi^ personalty, but madeno 
xftentioil of the landed estates, and desired that 
the funeral might be cdbdudted in the most 
^private manner possible. This wilt, however, 
was cancelled, — the seal being torn oflF, and the 
signature partially erased. Further search 
became therefore necessary \ but after the most 
patient investigation no other could be found. 
Lord Malton^s attornev knew of none. He had 
not ev^n been called in to assist in inaking that 
which was discovered, and which bore the date 
of four years back. 

This, the only apparent docunient, being 
cancelled, it became necefssary to conclude 
that Lord Malton had died intestate. By 
the conditions, however, of this imperfect 



will, Graaby determmed strictly to abide. It 
vras, he thought, an act of pier^s justice ^ to 
;Tyrrel, and j^ould place him in comparative 
«ffluetice ; which) howevei: ill he merited, he had 
.probably, h^en brought, pp. to expect. Granby 
had reason to &.ar that serious delinquencies on 
jiis part had induced his father to recall this fa- 
vourable disposition ; but still he could not sup- 
pose, that had not death come so suddenly upon 
Xiord Maltpn, he would have gone to the grave 
leaving his only child in a state of worse than 

There were also bequests to some old s^rants, 
and a provision fop Mary Wilson, which Granby 
.detecmined punctually to execute. 

The funeral was next to be arranged; and 
Granby, in compliance with the wish of the de- 
ceased, took all proper means to insure its pri^ 
vacy. This was facilitated by the circumstance 
of the church being close to the mansion, so that 
^ neither hearse nor coaches became necessary. 
It took place at an early hour in the morning. 
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A few of the principal tenants were privately 
desired to attend ; but none of the neighbouring 
gentry. Granby was the only relation present ; 
imd consequently the chief mourner. Thus, 
twice within one month, had he performed that 
solemn office to the two nearest of his male re- 
lations ; and found himself, at their death, the 
heir and successor oi each. 

Never before had so short a period teemed 
with' events so important to Granby 's future 
prospects ; events by which his views and con- 
dition had been at once completely changed. 
Such a change might easily have blown up the 
flame of pride in many a bosom young as his. 
But the solemn scenes which he had lately wit- 
nessed had brought with them an awfiil lesson, 
and taught him the nothingness of those dis- 
tinctions which now expanded to his view. 
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CHAP. IV. 



lean be dishonouxed only by perpetratiag an unjust afilloB. My bo* 
Dour is in my own keeping, beyond tbe reacb of all mankind. No injary 
that you shall inflict shall provoke jne to expose you to unneeessary evil. 

Calkv Williams. 



A WERK hadnow elapsed isiiice Lord MiaIton^;s 
death, and still nd tidings had been heard of 
Tyrrel. It vms found necessary that' Granby 
should remain at Tedswbrth ^ least two day« 
after the funeral ; BXid' as Tjnrrel bad not yet 
appeared, he began to hope that he might be 
spared the pain of a meeting that would be 
doubly distressing under a roof which, to the 
exclusion of Tyrrel, Granby now might call his 
own. 
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But on the second morning, as he was seal- 
ing some papers previous to bis departure from 
, Tedswortb, which was to take place that even- 
ing, he heard voices, one of which, whose tone 
was somewhat loud and authoritative, made his 
heart b^t quick with agitation, for he thought 
the sound was like that of Ty rrel's^ They ceased 
—a door was opened and closed — steps were heard 
along the corridor— the door of the apartment 
in which he sat was hastily opened — and Tyrrel 
stood before him. 

He was in a riding dress, bespattered with 
dirt, his features heated with exercise, and ap- 
parently distorted with passion. He closed the 
door with violence; then paused, and stood for 
ttn instant surveying Granby sternly and- insult- 
ingly from the other end of the room. 

The- apparition was so sudden, that Granby 
scarce knev^ how to address him. An exclama'^ 
tion of surprise alone escaped his lips. Tyrrel 
with an expression of bitter scorn on his 
countenance, strode up to the table at which 
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GraAby was sitting; and resting his hands on a 
chair opposite, looked him deliberately in the face. 

*^ Well, my Lord !'' were his first words, ** I 
hope your Lordship finds yourself at home-^I 
hope your time is paissed agreeably-^1 hope your 
minutest orders have been strictly obeyed, and 
that every one iti this house has been eager to 
anticipate your wishes. I, the humblest of your 
servants, have come at last, cap in hand, to know 
your Lordship's gracious will.*" 

*^ Tyrrel i" said Granby, looking gravely and 
sorrowfully at him, ^' this is a mockery which I 
had h(q)ed to have been spared."^ 

" Mockery, my Lord I" replied Tyrrel, in the 
same insulting tone of feigned humility; *^ I 
wish I could agree with you. There is rather 
more reality in the caae, to my mind, than is 
either pleasant or convenient. Submission is my 
proper part. You, great Sir, are the master 
here. I am only come to pay my homage to the 
hotd of Teds worth. May I sit down in your 
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presence ?^' said he, taking a chair at the same 
time, and seating himself opposite to Granby in 
a posture of defiance. 

« Tyrrel !'' said Granby, « for heaven's isake 
be calm and temperate in your language. Our 
mutual understanding is not likely to be im^ 
proved by this sort of conduct.*" 

**This sort of conduct!'* echoed Tyrrel 
fiercely. *' And what in my conduct do you 
find to blame? Am not I sufficiently lowly 
and ^respectful ? Do you wish to have me lick 
your shoe ? I meant to gratify you and do you 
honour — ^but I think, young Sir, you ai'e hard 
to please. However, if you dislike, the respect- 
ful tone, it can be changed, and quickly too. 
And now, to talk more like anjequal, let me con- 
gratulate you upon your prospects. They are 
great and gratifying every way. They involve 
the ruin of an enemy — a circumstance not to be 
overlooked by minds like yours, of an exalted 
stamp. I hope since this has opened upon you, 
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your slumbers, Sir, have been as sound as here- 
tofore." 

*^ At any rate, Tyrr^l, my conscience has been 
as pure; and you know full well that my present 
lot has fallen upon me without my contrivanoe, 
or even knowledge. I am not guilty even of a 
wish to dispossess you of your father'*s property. 
Why should you think that my change of con- 
dition should have wrought in me any ungene- 
rous feelings of exultation ? Such imputations 
are hard to bear. But from you, in this instance, 
I forgive them." 

Tyrrel ground his teeth with an expresnon of 
disappointed rage. 

'•Perhaps," pursued Granby, "you are of- 
fended at the part I have already taken. My 
actions in this respect do not call for a defence ; 
but for your satisfaction I am willing to make 
one. I came here by your father's dying request. 
You were absent, and we knew not where. I 
was the only relative present ; and on me necef^ 
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sarily devolved the management of everything^ 
And a painfiil task I have had to fulfil.; 
But I have not b^n forward in assuming the 
air of a master^ . I did. no more than was my 
duty ; and that being done, I prepare this 
evening, to depart.^ 

"Par be it, Sirj fixMn me," said Tynsel 
scornfully, ^*to urge your departure, or abric^ 
the sphere of your< useful duties. I tru^t 
that nothing has been left undone. I hope 
ypu have duly perused the rent-roll, and 
studied the family pedigree. I hope you have 
taught your future menials to pay due^worship 
ta the rising sun. I hc^ you have instructed 
the trencber*>soraper of my fatherV kitehen^io 
tslie the wall of the son of his master. Indeed 
I need not ask that question. I know. Sir, I 
know already, that you have informed your 
household of my situation. I saw the state of 
the case at once, in the guilty look of Nicholls, 
the steward. The fellow changed colour and 
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bung his head aviooiy as he sal^ me. I instantly 
asked the stammering sicoundrel l^hether you had 
told him who I innas ; mtid he cdtffbss^, Sir, that 
you had; at)d that you had chatged hiin— "' 

^* Tyrrel,'" said Granfoy, internrpting him, 
" I allow much for the irritation which leads- 
you to misinterpret my motives. I acted, as I 
thought, considerately and kindly. But you 
are mistaken in supposing that all the household 
are informed. I mentioned it only to a few; 
and that with a view to my own security, and 
under injunctions of strict secresy,*' 

" And why not to all ?^ said Tyrrel fiercely. 
'^A curse on such affected delicacy — such timid 
sneaking policy ! Why do not you publish it at 
once ? Why do not you call in all your boude-* 
hold ? Why do not you point at me and say, 
•*;Look there — ^look at<that man whom you once 
thought the heir of a nobleman. He was the 
base-bom brat of a cottager^s daughter. tTse 
him as sucK Revenge yourselves for the su- 
periority which he once assumed over you, his 
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betters.^ Why do not you say all this ? Do you 
feel as if you dare s^y it ?*' 

At this moment the door was opened, and one 
of the footmen entered the room. '^ I am sent, 
my Lord," said the man, *^by Mr. Nicliolls, to 
inquire " 

*' To whom are you speaking ?*' interrupted 
Tyrrel, fiereely. 

" To you, my Lord." 

" My Lord ! scoundrel ! I am no Lord. — Quit 
the room,^ said he, stamping furiously; and 
the astonished servant hastily withdrew. 

" Was this your plan to insult me. Sir ?" 
said he, turning to Granby. ' ^* I will tell you, 
theu, that I spurn at the petty malevolence which 
can stoop to vent itself through the medium of 
a servant And there you sit secure and calm, 

and Heavens! how I hate that smooth, 

specious mildness — that soft hypocrisy, that 
takqs so much pains to seem unruffled !'' 

« Tyrrel ! Tyrrel !" exclaimed Granby, " for 
Heaven's sake, do not abuse my patience. It's 
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bounds are almost exceeded now. I do not 
know to what your strange behavioiu: tends, un- 
less you mean to insult me.'^ 

"You have it, young fellow! such t« my 
meaning. I thought you could hardly be so 
dull but you would contrive to find out that ; 
and I give you joy of the discovery. Now, Sir, 
we understand each other." 

" Too well, Tyrrel — and I would fain have 
concealed from myself a little longer that such 
was the fact." 

" But now you know it,'^ interrupted Tyrrel ; 
'*and what is to be the consequence.'* — What 
will you do ? — What will you say ? — Dare not 
you order me to quit your presence? — Have not 
you the spirit left to turn out of my father^s 
house the man who insults its present owner P^ 

Granby returned no answer, but regarded 
him steadily, with a fixed look of compassion 
rather than, of anger. Tyrrers rage was in- 
stantly heightened to an ungoTevnable pitch, at 
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the calm superiority of Granby's manner, and 
his features were powerfully distorted by a fresh 
accession of passion. 

*^ Mean-spirited coward l'^ said he, '* do you 
think to triumph by the dull, slavish property 
which you call forbearance ? Fool ! it shall not 
serve you long. I give you this to grace your co- 
ronet;" and with these words, stepping close up 
to Granby, he dashed him against the wall, by a 
violent blow upon the breast 

A long and terrible pause ensued. Granby's 
first impulse, on recovering from the shock, was 
to return the insult by a similar attack ; and he 
made one step towards Tyrrel, with this inten- 
tion. His hand was clenched, and half up- 
raised ; but in an instant it was dropped again. 
*<God forbid!'' escaped his lips; and turning 
away, he leaned against the chimney-piece, and 
covered his face with one hand* 

Tyrrel stood firm when he saw Granby advance 
ing to return the blow ; but on his turning away 
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in silence, he looked at him earnestly for a 
while, then taking pen and paper from the 
table, wrote down his address, and with deli- 
berate steps, as if neither ruffled in temper, nor 
desirous of flying from his opponent, he walked 
towards the door, and closed it gently after him 
as, he retired. His measured tread was heard 
along the corridor, in the sAme slow, unvaried 
cadence. 

Granby was now left alone, — and with what 
feelings I Nothing that he haJ yet experienced 
could equal the burning agony of that moment. 
What though no eye had seen the insult ? It 
did not on that account appear less galling; and 
his intense consciousness of its aggravated na- 
ture prevented him from drawing comfort from 
imch a reflection. Now a flush of overpowering 
ifaame, at having been so treated with imponity, 
would deeply dye his countenance, arid he would 
brand, for a moment, with the name of irresolu- 
tion, those better feelings which forbad retalia- 
.don. But these presently regained their em- 
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pire ; and then he would look with pity on his 
unhappy relative, stung with the bitter sense of 
his situation, and regarding him, though most 
unjustly, as the triumphant instrument of his 
downfall. 

Occasionally, with venial infirmity, he would 
suffer himself to dwell with satisfaction on his 
triumph of superior temper ; but this soon gave 
way to the mild influence of that Christian 
charity which " vaunteth not itself," and which 
prompts the return of good for evil. 

" Yes,'' said he, " I will forgive. Circum- 
stances, perhaps, have rendered me in some de- 
gree the aggressor. I cannot — must not chal- 
lenge him. No insult that he can offer shall 
make me willingly his murderer. But should 
he require me to meet him, I shall not scruple 
to comply.'' 

. His eye rested at that moment on the paper 
on which Tyrrel had written his address. " It 
is fortunate," said he, *<that he has left me 
this. Perhaps he expects from me a challenge. 
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He wrongs me in expecting it. This shall 
assist me in performing a higher duty — a deed 
more worthy of a man and a Christian. 

He sat down^ and after some minutes spent 
in deep and anxious meditation, he addressed to 
Tyrrel the following letter : — 

^' In addressing you at such a time, let me at 
once distinctly warn you, that this letter is not 
prompted by our late meeting, nor will it con- 
tain more than a mere a^llusion to the unpleasant 
circumstanced by which that meeting was at- 
tended. It is not a letter of hostility or re- 
proach. It is a dispassionate statement of mea- 
sures upon which I had previously decided; 
which nothing but your conduct prevented me 
from announcing to you personally ; and in the 
determination of which that conduct has pro- 
duced no eventual alteration. I take this early 
.opportunity of writing to you, because I am 
now apprized of your place of abode. You may 
soon be gone, I know not where ; and as the 
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tendency of my address is to allay your angry 
feelings, the sooner it is done the better. 

You have inflicted on me as severe an insult as 
man can offer to man. Let it for ever be for- 
gotten. * I bear you no enmity on that account. 
I will not even say that you were unprovoked. 
You were naturally goaded, by adverse circum- 
stances, to an irritation, the violence of which I 
can excuse. I therefore claim no merit to myself 
for not exhibiting the symptoms of an angei 
^hich I do not feel. I will say no more on this 
affair. Let its remembrance cease for ever. I 
^11 now turn to the subject of my communica- 
tion. — It is briefly this : — Your father is foimd 
td have died intestate. His death, as you must 
have heard, was sudden ; and he was probably 
thereby prevented from making such a disposi- 
tion of his affairs as he considered just and desir- 
able. As a variance between him and yourself 
had previously existed, it will be gratifpng to 
you to hear, that your name wasmentioned by him 
pirevipus to his death, in the tone of affection. 
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I therefore trust that all animosity on his part 
had ceased, and tliat an ample provision was in 
his contemplation. I must also inform you, that 
a will made several years back has been disco- 
vered ; but that being cancelled, it is thereby 
rendered invalid. By this will you are made 
the heir to all his personalty. The freehold 
property is not mentiotied, but is left to devolve 
by course of law. Not having been with your 
father in his last moments, so as to obtain from 
him any directions, and this being the only writ- 
ten expression of his intentions that I have been 
able to discover, I think proper to abide by the 
bequests of this his former will, however subse- 
quently annulled; and I shall make over to you 
accordingly all the property specified therein. 
This I regard as an act of simple justice — an 
act which nothing that you could have said or 
done ought to have influenced either in one way 
or the other. It is done as a satisfactipn to my 
own feelings of equity and honour. As such I 
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view it, and as such I wish that it should be 
viewed by you. 

" This is proba|)ly the last communication 
that ever will take place between us. I wish, 
therefore, that it should be one of charity and 
peace. It is better for each that we should meet 
no more. I feel that any further interview can 
be productive of no advantage. Even should 
it be peaceable, it cannot but be painful. 

" And now, in the act of a separation which 
may chance to be eternal, let me earnestly entreat 
that all heart-burnings be dismissed. Do not 
allow your anger to be directed unjustly towards 
one, who clung to you as a friend so long as you 
suffered him to think you such ; and who never, 
up to this hour, has intentionally wrought you 
injury. I am asking no more from you than I 
have already fulfilled myself 1 have banished all 
ill-will. May you, ere long be able candidly to 
say the same. Do not return a hasty answer. 
Time will produce a conciliatory effect The 
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resentment which you lately expressed will give 
way to milder feelings ; and though you may 
never regard me with the eye of friendship, you 
will not, I trust, hereafter view me in the hate- 
ful light of a decided enemy. 

" Henry Granby." 
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CHAP. V. 



Tend me to-night : 
May be it is the period of year duty ; 
Haply you shall not see me more* or if— 
A mangled shadow. Perchance to-morrow 
You'll serre another master. 

Antony amd Clicopatbji. 



Having written the foregoing letter, Granby 
instantly dispatched a servant on horseback, who 
was directed to convey it with all possible speed 
to Tyrrel. He relinqnished his plan of quitting 
Tedsworth that evening, — thinking thathe might 
probably receive from Tyrrel an answer to his 
letter, for which answer it was important that 
he should wmt. 

Between three and four hours elapsed before 
the servant entrusted with the letter returned to 
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Tedsworth. He brought back i^o answer, and 
had been told that none was required* This 
was singular and provoking, and Graaby now 
began to lament that he had postpone^ ^9 ¥)- 
tended departure. While thinkiiig thus, a npt^ 
was brought in, directed to hitn in Tyrtid'^ ks^^^t 
and he was told that the bearer was w^ting for 
a reply. He opened it and read as follows : 

*'I have tried your courage and fouud it 
wanting. Many hours have npw elapsed i^ince 
you tamely received the insult of a blow ; and you 
have not yet dared to express your resentment, 
and claim from me that satisfaction whiqh i& re- 
quired by the injured honour of ageoitlemaQ. I 
had thought your open^sd prospecto.)vould.baye 
roused in you the energies of a man, and that 
you would have dreaded to cast discredit on 
your new-fledged honours. But a sense of usur- 
pation has benumbed your better spirit, and 
you shrunk before me to the mean supplanter 
that you are. But I can still be generous^nay. 
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I have still some pride of lineage, and would 
not see you disgrace, by cowardice, a family to 
which I have hitherto been considered to belong. 
I offer you the opportunity which you have 
neglected. I send you the challenge which you 
yourself ought to have sent to me ; and invite 
you to wipe off the disgrace ^yhich my hand has 
inflicted. If you have the spirit of a man, meet 
me to-morrow morning at six o'clock, at the Old 
Park Quarry, with a brace of pistols. I shall 
bring no second. My servant only will attend 
me. You, if you choose, may be similarly pro- 
vided. Do not attempt to put me off with idle 
cant, about the impropriety of a hostile meeting 
between near relations. Remember, Sir, that 
we are not relations. That imaginary tie I now 
utterly disclaim. I am not the relation of any 
one. Let your answer be short and speedy. 
Your eternal foe, 

" George Granby Tyrrel.*' 
The shock of receiving such a letter was more 
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sev«*e than words will easily describe; but 
Granby struggled with his feelings; and had any 
one observed him at the time of reading it, they 
would perhaps have been utterly unsuspicious 
of the tremendous import of its contents. He 
paused for a moment, and then taking up a pen, 
wrote these words : " I accept your challenge. 
I will meet you at six to-morrow, at the Old 
Park Quarry. ^My servant alone will attend me." 
Then folding up the note, he ordered it to 
be delivered to the messenger in waiting. When 
this was done, nothing remained but to reflect 
upon the dreadful past, or to look forward to the 
more tremendous morrow^ On either side 
the scene was terrible. Aiier the letter which 
he had sent, the conduct of Tyrrel seemed 
scarcely human, and argued a fiendish depth of 
malignity, at which he shuddered while he con- 
ndered it. Could his own letter have mis- 
carried ? Could there have been delay in the 
delivery.^ These were important questions, 
and with a view to their solution he summoned 
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the groom who took the letter, and strictly 
questioned him on these pobits. But the maa 
persisted m ssyiiig that he had not iokered oa 
the roady and on arrivmg, had delivered the 
letter kito Tyrrel's hands. 

Oranby was tfa^efore compelled to conclude, 
that Tyrrel, a&er the receipt of a letter which 
breathed only the spirit of kindness, generosity ,^ 
and reconciliation, had, with almost unexampled 
ferocity, followed up his former insult by the 
aggravated addition <^# chall^ge. : He seemed 
to thkst tor blood — he wished, if posable, to 
take the life of him who had robbed him of bis 
father'^'S lands, and maliciously resolved that if 
lie could not hold them himself^ they should at 
least be fatal to the heir. 

^^ I am resigned,'^ said Granby, as he walked 
to and fro in his apartment. ^^ I go to meet my 
opponent with a conscience which, if I do 
not presume to call it void of offence, is at least 
unchargeable with vindictive feeling towards 
hinu I may fall by his hand; but he shall 
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never incur such danger from mine. .No— if I 
am sent to my Jast account^ it fshall ;Uot be with 
this dreadful addition to mj. other clPeticea.*^ 

He then turned his mind to the consideration 
of the few, but ^kmn and : important duUes 
which remained to be di^chaiiged, in the brief 
time which in llvis life he tiQiAld jaow with cer- 
tainty call his own. 

His first c(ure was the formation of his will,— a 
considerable part of which was a transcript of 
the will of the late Lord Malton, so far as re- 
lated to his legacies to old servants, and the be- 
quest of his personal property to Tyrrel. The 
rest, with the exception of a few small legacies 
to various friends and relatives^ he left to the 
next heir at law, a cousin of. his, a man of great 
respectability, of whom, however, as he lived at 
a great distance, and was of moderate fortune 
and retired habits, Granby had never seen 
much; and who, in the event of his death, 
would succeed to the estate though not to the 
title. 
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He next prepared for himself a severer trial* 
He took from its envelope in his pockets-book^ 
the lock of hair which was given him by Caroline ; 
and which, in spite of her unkindness, and his 
hopeless disunion from that family, he still 
always bore about him. He looked at it with 
intense- anguish, and with a fixedness of atten- 
tion, as if he would count each individual hair. 
He painfully retraced all those flattering visions 
of happiness, which that treasured relic had from 
time to time conjured up, — all alike fleeting and 
delusive. He looked back upon the frequent 
alternations of hope and fear, with which the pe- 
riod of their intimacy had lately been chequered. 
He seemed to have been Fortune's puppet ; and 
biightly as she had lately smiled upon him, the 
prospect now was overcast with tenfold gloom. 
Wealth, rank, and honours were fading away, 
like the illusions of a broken dream, and near 
and distinct was the murderous weapon, in the 
hand of a vindictive foe. 

He took the pen, and his hand trembled as he 
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held it. It was not througH fear of his impend- 
ing fate. He was ' agitated with 9 more tender 
affliction. He was about to write a last address 
to her whom he loved above all that remained to 
him in the world besides. He could not on such 
an occasion steel his heart against the softening 
influence of grief. A tear fell upon the paper — 
he saw it, and it warned him to struggle with 
his feehngs. " Even this,'' said he, *' shall not 
unman me ; nor shall she see this testimony of 
my weakness ;" and he pushed the blotted paper 
from hiui, and hastily took another sheet, and 
wiped from his eyes the rising drops. He then 
resumed his pen, and wrote as follows : — 

" Receive from me a gift which I long viewed, 
perhaps mistakenly, as the pledge of love ; a gift 
which I therefore valued as my life, and with life 
only do I now resign it. You may have already 
learnt from other sources the tale of my un- 
timely end. You will, I trust, bestow a tear onf 
the memory of one, whom if you never loved. 
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you have at least loDg known, and probably 
regarded with some portion of esteem ; of one 
who has unhappily forfeited even that esteem^ 
he knows not how, and must now remain for 
ever ignorant. In a moment so awful, — knowing 
that when this meets your eye I shall be no 
more, and that before another night shall close, 
my end may be accomplished — I cannot hesitate 
to tell all that I have felt for you. I have loved 
you with an affection as sincere and ardent, as 
ever filled the breast of man ; and however 
that love may have been chilled for a time by 
our disunion, it has never — never been extinct; 
and I feel at this moment, that I shall carry it 
with me to my early grave, as. warm and fer- 
vent as in the happiest hours of our ill-fated 
intimacy. Do not shrink from the protestations 
of one, who when you read this will be in the 
tomb. He owes it to you, and to himself, to 
declare^ in the last hours of his existence, that, 
however slander and paischance may have 
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blinded you to his affection^ that affection has 
never ceiased. My last prayer shall be ioit you. 
Think of me kindly for awhile, and then l^t me 
be forgotten. I ask no more than a short but 
favourable remembrance, and your ibrgiveneas 
of allin which I may have seemed to offend. May 
every blessing gather around you — ^may you be 
happily imited to one worthy of your hand— one 
who can appreciate your virtues^ — who can love 
you as I have done, and whom you can love in 
return. Thus prays, in the last evening of his 
life, your fervently attached, 

"Heney Geanby." 

The writing such an address-^the enclosure 
of the treasured lock — the <^recting — ^the seal- 
ing — were all trials of the severest kind, fiut 
the cup of grief was not yet full, nor had he exe- 
cuted all the tasks of this appalling night. He 
was alone in the large and gloomy library, sur- 
rounded by sealed papers which were to be 
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re-opened after his death. After listening with 
suspense to the slow striking of the great hall 
dockj' which sounded from above the portico, 
he rang and ordered his own servant to be sent. 
The man entered. 

" Shut the door/' said Granby, "but first see 
that nobody is within hearing.*" 

The man looked surprised at his master^s air 
of mystery, but promptly obeyed. 

" William," pursued Granby, "you are one 
on whose attachment and fideUty I trust I 
may rely. Promise first not to tell to any 
living individual what I am going to commu- 
nicate.*" 

** Certainly, Sir," said the man, " I will pro- 
mise, and will keep the promise faithfully." 

" You will not have to keep it long. Before 
this time to-morrow, all need of silence will be 
past. Perhaps, I may be no more." 

*' Sir !'* said the man, turning pale. 

" Yes,'' said Granby, " it is very probable. I 
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am to meet Mr. Tyrrel to-morrow morning, at 
the old Park Quarry, at six o'clock. We are 
to fight with pistols. You must attend me to 
witness the result, and to assist me if I fall.*' 

The man turned his eyes upon his master with 
an expression of horror, to which no description 
could do justice. His knees smote each other, 
and he stood the picture of dismay. Then 
making a violent effort to speak, he said, — 
" I would stand by you. Sir, in any danger, 
— but this has come upon me so suddenly that — 
oh ! I will attend you, Sir, wherever you desire 
me ; but T hope it will not come to fighting-^ 
I had as lief go and be shot at myself, as look 
on without the power to help you. But, I trust, 
Sir, there will be no necessity." 

" Say no more about that — there is an abso^^ 
lute necessity— the meeting is fixed." 

" Oh ! if it could but be prevented ! I would' 
not ask you. Sir, to shrink from any man — ^but, 
oh. Sir, if there is anything in the whole world 
that I can do — any letter that I can take— consi- 
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der, Sir, pray. Mr. Tyrrel, (my lord, I mean), 
he is such a near relation to you, Sir,^— surely*^ 
surely— he -can never think of fighting with you. 
But I humbly beg your pardon, Sir — I know it 
is not for such as me to interfere in this sort of 
matter; but I cannot help saying what I think, 
when my heart is so full — and if anything 
should happen to you. Sir ?" — here his voice 
faltered, and he stopped as if unable to pro- 

CCCu. 

" I must do my duty, William,'' said Granby, 
^^ and meet Mr. Tyrrel, as I have promised. 
The rest I leave to Providence. If I fall, you 
will find that I have remembered you.'* 
" God bless you, Sir, don't talk of that.'' 
" I will not hurt you by dwelling on the 
worst. Call me to-morrow at five, and say not 
a word to any of the household. I thank you 
for this proof of your regard ; but let us try 
to make the best of what must happen. I am 
unfit to talk upon this subject longer, and you are 
aflected by it. Perhaps you had better leave me.'* 
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The poor man, who stood during these words, 
covering his face with his hands, walked slowly 
and silently out of the room, and Granby was 
again left to his own solemn meditations. 

Dismissing all his worldly cares, he then 
uttered, half aloud to heaven, his unfeigned con- 
trition for all the past offences of thought and 
deed of which at that moment he was conscious^ 
and humbly committed his life, now trembling 
on the threshold of eternity, to the Supreme 
Disposer of all events. He then retired to rest, 
and strange as it may seem, slept soundly. 
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CHAP. VI. 

80 stands the Thracian herdsman with his spear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear ; 
And hears him snorting in the wood, and sees 
His course at distance by the bending trees ; 
And thinks, here comes my mortal enemy, 
And either he must fall in fight or I. 

DayosN. 

Grakby rose early the next momingj and 
attended by his servant, walked to theappomted 
place of meeting. It was a deep romantic glen, 
wliich after winding gracefully for a short dis- 
tance, was abruptly terminated by a bold semi- 
c'u*cular front of naked limestone. It had been 
<»iginally a quarry, but had been long disused ; 
and though the valley was executed by art, no 
one who now looked at those fine broken sloped, 
so thickly clothed with thorn and hazel, could 
trace the operations of the spade ; nor viewing 
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the beetling crags, now richly tinged with moss 
and lichen, could suppose that those picturesque 
masses had ever been submitted to the disfigur- 
ing action of the workman'^s tool. 

A narrow path, almost closed with luxuriant 
underwood, conducted up the valley, which 
widened gradually as you approached the ex- 
tremity. There, beneath the curving ledge of 
rock, was a smooth level plot of the finest turf, 
which was skirted, on the side opposite to the 
crag, by a small rippling stream, which gushing 
out of a crevice, wound its way along a stony 
channel, to the entrance of the glen. 

It was a pleasing, smiling spot^ ill fitted, but 
from its loneliness, to be the scene of deliberate 
murder— ^for murder it still is, though sanctioned 
by the custom of civilized, of Christianized 
society. , , 

Never was a n^re delightful mtmnefn mornk 
ing than tins, which frowned so mensuinf^lj 4m 
Granby. The thrudi was singing Imidly ami 
sweetly in the hazd tUcket, whidialsoreiiMiiMkd 
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with the gay chirping of minor songsters. The 
sun shining over the edge of the rocks, which 
cas(t a broad grej shadow on the dewy grass, 
glanced brightly upon the thick brushwood that 
lined the edges of the slope; and the tall spread- 
ing oaks that nodded above them, added by 
their height to the sequestered depth of the 
ravine. • 

But this fair scene conveyed no pleasure to 
the sad eyes that viewed it then. Granby's 
were fixed upon the ground, as, with folded 
arms, he traversed the small green area, to and 
fro, in painful anxious expectation. Now and 
then he raised his head, to see if Tyrrel were 
approaching ; and stopped to Usten for his foot- 
steps, and thought sometimes he heard them. He 
was mistaken : it was but the ripple of the little 
gurgling stream that lost itself among the copse. 

He had now waited long, and at length taking 
out his watch, found that the time of the appoint- 
ment was considerably exceeded. It was awful 
to think of time, at a momait like this, when he 
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was standing, perhaps, upo6 the verge of eternity. 
The thought occurred to him as he looked at 
the watch, but it did not make his courage 
quail; and he replaced it with a steady hand. 
** Surely," said he half aloud, " he will not fail 
in his own appointment. I wish he were come. 
The sooner the better— since it must be so." 
*' At this moment, looking up he saw a figure 
emerge from among the brushwood, and advance 
towards him. It was Tyrrel. He was enve- 
loped in a large cloak, and a travelling cap was 
drawn far over his eyes. His face was bent 
downwards, and his step had lost its former 
steadiness of tread. He stopped when he saw 
Granby — paused for a moment, as if in the act 
of consideration — and then beckoned to him to 
approach. 

Granby looked at him with surprise, but 
without stirring from the spot where he stood. 
Tyrrel then approached him in a hurried man- 
ner, laid his hand upon his arm, and looking at 
the servant who was standing near, <' Come 
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with me, this way," said he to Granby. " I 
wish to speak to you in private." 

Granby cast at him a suspicious look. The 
desperate character of Tyrrel flashed across, his 
mind, and he allowed himself for an instant to 
anticipate a deed of violence. He said nothing ; 
but Tyrrel read his apprehensions in his looks ; 
and the blood rushed into his pale cheek, with 
shame, at being so suspected. 

'* Are you afraid,^' said he, in a tone of bitter- 
ness, " to trust yourself alone with me ? I am 
not such a ruffian as you think me. But perhaps 
I have deserved this. No matter — let it pass — 
come with me apart. By the heaven above us 
no treachery is intended, — I have much to say 
to you, which no mortal ears but your'*s must 
hear.'' 

Granby nodded acquiescence. " Stop there," 
he added, turning to his servant; then rejoining 
Tyrrel, walked after him in silence. 

Tyrrel presently stopped, and after looking 
round, '^ Granby,'' said he, " if you have any 
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fears remaining, 1 can at once remove them. I 
am unarmed — I have neither pistols nor weapons 
of any kind — I could not harm you if I would.'' 
^* Have I then been under a delusion ?'* said 
Oranby, looking at him vath astonishment. 
Did you not come to fight with me ?" 
*' You have not been deceived,'' said Tyrrel ; 
" I did challenge you ; and I here meet you by 
that appointment. But do not think that T am 
now come to raise my hand against your life. 
God forbid that I should hurt a hair of your 
head. Granby, I struck you most foully and 
unjustly. I now express the deepest, humblest 
sorrow for it-— I will stoop even to receive chas- 
tisement from your hands. Forgive the frenzy 
of a moment I was scarce mvself when I so 
acted, and I was hardly less a madman when I 
wrote that horrible challenge. But I had not 
then received your letter." 

" Thank Grod !" exclaimed Granby fervently. 
" It is a happiness to hear it — I thought you 
scarcely could have made so cruel a return.^ 
VOL. Hi. f E 
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"No, Granby, you judged rightly. Villain 
as I may have been, I trust it was not possible. 
But now I have read your letter, and I 
shall never forget it You deserve my gratitude 
—and you have it — my eternal gratitude — ^ftir 
you have acted nobly by me. I injured — in- 
sulted — grossly insulted you — to my shame I 
confess it. And you have returned good for evil. 
You say I owe you no acknowledgments : — a 
thousand! a thousand! You say that nothing 
which I could have said or done could have 
altered your determination: — I believe it — I 
firmly believe it. Let me have tried you as I 
might, you would still have acted like yourself. 
Oh, I am a scoundrel — a pitiable scoundrel-^ 
but I have still some good in me — I can applaud, 
though I cannot imitate.*^ 
- *^ Nay, Tyrrel,'' said Granby, " I trust you 
can not only speak, but act well — your present 
step is a proof of it." 

"Ay— ay— that shows some signs of grace 
—but I am softened by misfortune. Oh ! you 
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do not yet half know the miserable wretch I am 
—I thank you for your offer — it was very kind 
and noble — You said it was but an act of jus- 
tice — oh, no, no— an act of generosity — of mercy. 
But it comes too late — it cannot save me. Ay 
— you look astonished—- but hear me, Granby. 
All my father's fortuoe, were it mine to-morrbw, 
would not save me from beggary. I have lost 
house, lands, everything ; the very ground we 
stand upon, though it was not mine to lose. But 
the rascaU did not know that — they will be 
cheated of their prey." 

^' Should you then still have been ruined had 
you been — ** 

"Had I been now Lord Malton? Yes — 
driven from my house by Jews and sharpers. So 
it is better as it is, you see. The scoundrels 
cannot touch you — and they none of them de- 
serve a farthing. Tis well I am not the heir. 
Then I could not have been revenged — I should 
have lost all, and they would have triumphed in 
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their gains. But then they could not have 
touched my person, and now they can. But no 
matter-^they never shall — I will baffle them 
yet." 

"Tell me, then," said Granby, "In what 
way I may best serve you ?" 

" I will,*" said Tyrrel ; " I know that you 
are both able and willing. You are very kind-^ 
too kind about the personalty — ^but do not make 
that . over to me. Under my present circum- 
stances, I dare not hold, in my own name, any 
property in the funds, or place it in the hands 
of any banker. It would be seized immediately. 
Besides, if it was not, I could not with safety 
receive the dividends. I must lie incognito for 
a season — ^perhaps a long one — ^heaven knows 
how long. No, Granby, you shall be my banker. 
That is the way in which you may assist me. 
Take all — it is la\i fully yours — but pay me a 
thousand a year out of it, and I can live abroad 
like a prince." 
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Do you then intend to leave England ?" 
Instantly— no other course remains for me. 
I cannot stay here long with safety ; unless I lead 
a sculking life, in a -constant state of self-denial 
and anxiety, that would be worse than actual 
imprisonment. No — I mustfly, and quickly too.'' 

^^ And how are the remittances to be made ?'' 
inquired Granby. 

'* Oh — for the present — ^letme see — you must 
direct for me under an assumed name. What 
fi}iall I be?— ^Smith? — Jackson — Jackson will 
do. Send me a draft upon your banker for 
Reuben Jackson^ or bearer. The'amount I leave 
to you. Direct to. me under that name, at the 
Old Slaughter's Coffee-house, iu London. I 
must contrive, before I leave England, to lie hid 
a few days in some dingy abode in that neighs 
bourhood. I shall not acknowledge your remit- 
tance. Even that might lead to my discovery. 
You will not, therefore, hear from me again un- 
til I have crossed the Channel. You shall then 
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know my next direction. I shall live a free, 
careless life abroad, with nothing on earth to 
trouble me. Perhaps I may die of pure ennui : 
though I rather think my recollectio» of past - 
days will keep my hours from hanging heavy.- 
Yes^" said he, in a subdued, inward tone, 
pressing his hand to his forehead, — " there is 
fuel here to feed the flame. The fire is kindled 
— and while I live will ever go on — ^burning — 
burning — '* 

Here his voice sunk till it became inaudible ; 
though the motion of the Kps shewed thathe was 
still speaking; while a sudden pang convulsed 
his features. It was but for a moment. H^^ 
turned his face away. The mastery was gained ; 
and when he looked again towards Granby, his 
cxMmtenance wore almost an air of careless gaiety. 
*And now," said he, "it is fit that this con- 
ference should end. . It may be the last we shall 
ever have — ^yet still — why prolong it ? Receive 
once more my heartfelt thanks for your generous 
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treatment. Your very acceptance of my chal- 
lenge showed a nobleness of spirit which I ^mire 
from my very soul. Nay, do not shi^k ^rotn 
my praise, unless you think it degradation tobue 
praised by me. . Well, well,*' said he, checking 
Oranby's attempted denial, ^^ I believe you do 
nol^feelthai. But perhaps you think it flattery, 
«^— whidi it is not But I must now go.'^ 

So saying he stopped, and gave a loud clear 
whistle, which was presently answered from a 
distance. <^ That is no echo," said he to Granby, 
with a smile. ** The signal is answered — I must 
go. Farewell for the last time;" andsosayii^ 
he wrung Granby^s hand ; turned hastily away ; 
drew his cap over his eyes ; wrapped his doak 
round him ; and was soon lost in the windings of 
tjhepath. 

, With a lightened heart Granby now returned 
to Tedsworth. Occupied with busy thoughts 
while in the pres^ce of Tyrre), and anxiously 
listening to all he said, he had not at first been 
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aware of the heavy load that was removed from 
his mind. The lively joy of his faithful servant 
on hearing of the peaceful termination of the 
meeting, first awakened him to a truer sense of 
it ;- and a prayer of gratitude, was internally and 
devoutly offered. 

Left to himself, he presently reviewed all the 
ameliorated points of his present prospects. He 
was no longer at enmity with the man whom he 
had supplanted, and had heard from his lips 
that the property of which he seemed to have 
been so cruelly deprived, could in fact have 
availed him nothing; so that Granby, instead of 
roblnng the son of his relation, was only rescuing 
a fine estate out of the hands of sharpers. He 
had converted a bitter foe into a grateful friend, 
—and a friend who, far from shrinking from his 
kindness, gladly relied upon him for assistance^ 
and made him, as it were, the arbiter of his fate. 

Rank and wealth now expanded proudly to^ 
his view ; and with a mind mxxe at ease, he had 
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leisure to contemplate in its full extent the gr^t- 
nets which was ahready ahnost his. There was 
one point alone in the prospect, which still re- 
mained a»darkas ever:— his separation from the 
Jermyns; " They would not probably now dis- 
coiu'age that, intimacy which has cost me so 
ix){|ch/V said he, with a sigh ; ^^ and perhaps, 
aided by health and title, I might still be success- 
ful in renewing my acquaintance. But for this 
purpose I must stoop so low, that Caroline would 
despise me for my baseness. No, no, that ntust 
never be. And to what end should I agaiii see 
her ? To gain a fuller confirmation of her utt^ 
want of a£Pection for me ? And shall I, who once 
yainly flattered myself that she could love me for 
myself alone, now solicit theiaid of these exter- 
nals of rank and wealth, in order to be tolerated ? 
Never ! never !*" 

Thus reasoned one who, conscious of noacces- 
sicm of merit from his change of outward circum- 
stances, scorned, as a mean, unfairadvantage, the 
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fictitious elevation which these might give ; and 
who was not yet accustomed to the value which, 
even in the eyes of the most philosophic portion 
of society, these adventitious gifts reflect upon 
their owner. 

This day Granby quitted Tedsworth"; and 
though splendid, and his own, he quitted it witti- 
out regret The few associations with which it 
was connected, were all of an oppressive nature. 
He was therefore glad to dismiss them ; and as he 
hurried from tbegloomygrandeurof hisnewpos- 
sessions, he looked forward with a lively glow of 
satisfaction to the humble dwelling^c^ his youth. 

It would be unnecessary to enter into a 
lengthened description of the preparatory steps 
which Granby took, for the purpose of establish- 
ing his accession to the title and estate of Lord 
Malton. No opposition was made to his claims, 
and as the proofs were full *and satisfactory, a 
recognition of his right was the speedy conse- 
quence of the measures he adopted. 
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Within two months Henry Granby stood 
before the world, the acknowledged and un» 
doubted possessor of the property and title of 
the late Lord Malton. 
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CHAP. VII. 



Zttleika, child of gentleness I «* 
How dear, this very day must teB, 
When 1. forget my own distress 
In losing what I love so weU, 
To bid thee with another dwell. 

Byrow. 



Leaving the new Viscount Malton in the 
possession of his rights, we shall re-conduct our 
readers toBrackingsley ; where we shall find Sir 
Thomas Jermyn, his [lady, and their daughter, 
quietly engaged in the regular exercise of their 
accustomed duties. We shall, '^ take no note of 
time,'** otherwise than by observing that a few 
weeks had elapsed from the death of Lord Mal- 
ton, up to the period at which we re-commence 
our notice of the proceedings of the Jermyn 
family. 
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At this period Mr. Duncan and his lady, and 
also our old acquaintance Courtenay, were upon 
a visit to Brackingsley. The acquaintance of 
the Jermyns with the Duiicans, which had com- 
menced at Hemings worth, and been improved in 
town, had been strengthened into intimacy 
during a short stay at Brighton, in the latter 
part of the summer; and had produced the 
invitation which they now accepted. 

The rise and progress of Courtenay's acquaint- 
ance we have partially witnessed ; and as he was 
in company with the Duncans at the time when 
the invitation was made to them, it was consi- 
dered by Lady Jermyn very allowable, nay, 
"highly proper," (upon second thoughts) to 
extend it likewise to him. It would perhaps be 
illiberal to inquire whether she were influenced in 
her civility by the consideration of his prospective 
peerage. We will rather suppose that she merely 
regarded him as a pleasant gentlemanly young 
man, who deserved attention as much on account 
of what he was, as of what he might be : and 
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besides, Lady Jermyn was a hospitable wotnan^ 
and as she often said upon such occasions, 
** liked to be civil to young people.**' 

Courtenay accepted the invitation with great 
alacrity. Not that he felt much pleasure in the 
society of either Lady Jermyn or Sir Thomas, 
or was much flattered by their notice of 
him. The attraction lay elsewhere ; it was the 
" one fair daughter and no more, which he loved 
passing well.'*' He had begun to admire Caroline 
in town, and had thought of her as seriously as 
could reasonably be expected, considering that 
he had never met her but in the anti-matrimo- 
nial atmosphere of a London ball-room. 

His admiration thus awakened, began to 
ripen £ast into attachment, now that he saw 
her in the less dazzling, but more seductive 
sphere of her domestic circle. Her's were 
g«DtIe timid graces, which such a situation 
cidled forth ; and in these consisted her greatest 
diarm Courtenay could not long regard her 
in this attractive point of view, without being 
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deeply struck with the many captivating points 
of her character; her unvaried sweetness of 
temper, natural, unforced cheerfulness, and 
perfect f/eedom from affectation. He saw her 
BOW in that situation where woman's power is 
most deeply felt — where alone she may expect 
to win the heart of a man of sense. 

It is not amidst the gay distraction of a 
crowded party, or the lively prattle of the 
dance, — though with . beauty heightened by the 
aid of brilliant lights, of costly jewels, and all 
the pride of millinery,— that her influence is 
most powerfully experienced. It is in the quiet 
interchange of that domestic species of society, 
into which display has less power to enter, and 
in which the sterling qualities of the mind have 
fuller leisure to expand. 

Caroline, during the first few days of this 
visit, remained unconscious of those little indi^ 
cations of growing affection which presented 
themselves in Court jnay^s manner, and which 
did not escape the more vigilant eye of Lady 
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Jermyn. How soon Caroline would have found 
out the important truth by the unassisted exer- 
cise of her own sagacity, it would be difficult to 
say. But she was not destined long to remain 
in ignorance; for her eyes were soon gently 
opened by the dexterous hand of Lady 
Jermyn. 

This lady, who had been thoroughly disposed 
to forward the wishes of Courtenay, quite as 
soon as he had begun to form them, fearing lest 
the unsuspicious frankness of her daughter's 
manner, shoi^ld tend to sink the lover in the 
friend, and chill the ardour of her admirer; 
thinking that in the place of this, a little bash- 
ful consciousness would not only be vastly pro- 
per in her daughter's situation, but eventually 
lead to a better understanding; seeing also 
that the present defects of Caroline's deport- 
ment arose from a want of due information ; 
resolved to acquaint her with the passion she , 
had raised. 

<^What a very pleasant young man Mr. 
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Courtenay is !^' said she to Caroline, by way of 
opening the subject, as the latter sat near her, 
deep in the manufacture of a bead bracelet. 

" Yes," said Caroline, carelessly — " yes — 
very-^(the gold beads are by you, I beheve-^ 
thank you. Mamma) — ^yes— he is very conver- 
sible— I begin to wish I had finished this 
bracelet." 

" He seems to Uke his present quarters," 
said Lady Jermyn ; modulating her voice into 
a significant tone. 

" Yes — I hope he does,'' said Caroline — 
" pray how long does he stay ?" 

" You ought to know that better than I 
can,'' 

" / — Mamma ! why so ?'' 

^^ Because I imagine his stay here depends 
less on me than you." 

Caroline looked up from her work, in calnr 
and guileless wonder — ^^ Indeed !" said she ; 
" does it ? I don't understand how that should 
be." 
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*^ Do not you really !^ said Lady Jermyn, 
with a very inquisitive scrutiny of her daugh- 
ter's face. No — ^you do not ! — who could have 
thought it ! Poor Mr. Courtenay ! I am afraid, 
Caroline, he has paid his attentions to little pur- 
pose, if you have not, by this time, been abk 
to guess what he means by them/' 

Caroline blushed, for she now understood 
her mother's meaning. " I never thought," 
said she, with a little embarrassment, ^^ that he 
intended more than mere civility." 

**Then, my dear child, what magnificent 
ideas you must have of mere civility ; or bow 
highly you must think of the politeness of the 
gentlemen of this age, if you suppose that suiih 
attentions are paid by them as matters of course 
to e^ery lady." 

" I never thought much about that — bu^— 
I really do not observe anything more than 
oonixuon in Mr. Courtenay's manner. To be 
sure, he always tries to make himself agreeable 
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—but it is in a general way, not to one per- 
son more than to another, as far as I can p^- 
ceive." 

" No, my love !" said Lady Jermyn smiling. 
*^ The one person to whom he does try to make 
himself particularly agreeable, is perhaps itot 
likely to perceive it so plainly as others. 
Lookers-on see most of the game. You fate 
one of the players, Caroline." 

Caroline looked down, and was silent for a 
moment. ^^ I cannot contradict you, Mamma,'^ 
said she at length, ^^ but I hope it is not as 
you imagine." 

" That remark is quite according to rule, my 
love,'* said Lady Jermyn, smiling, " and would 
have been perfectly correct, if there had heejk 
anybody by to hear you ; but as you are 
talking quite confidentially to your own too- 
ther, we will dispense with this sort of proper 
speeches, and talk explicitly about it.'^ 

"Indeed — I was in earnest," said Caro^ 
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line, somewhat hurt at the imputation of pru- 
dish insincerity. 

'* Well — ^well, my love, the charge was not 
a very heavy one. But why are you in earnest ? 
Why should you wish that his attentions were 
not directed particularly to yourself? You 
must allow, my love, that he is a remarkably 
pleasing, amiable young man, and everything 
that one could wish, with respect to family and 
so forth ; and I think it would be fair to tell 
you, (for I do love openness in all I do — ^and 
' plain dealing is a jewel,' .as your father says) 
I think it fair to tell you, that if a certain event 
should take place — ^mind — I don't say that it 
will ; and I certainly shall not do anything to. 
promote it, for that you know would be in* 
delicate; but if, as I said, a certain event 
should take place — (T mean his proposing to 
you, Caroline,) and you should be disposed to 
accept him — we shall be sorry to part with you, 
my love — ^for you are a great treasure to your 
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father and me, and we should miss you amaz- 
ingly ; but still, in that case, we should not feel 
ourselves justified in doing anything to oppose 
it. I can answer for myself, and I am very sure 
your father would not set his face against the 
match." 

" Thank you, Mamma ; you are very kind 
to. say what you do ; but I think and hope that 
Mr. Courtenay has no such intentions. If he 
should make a proposal,^' she added, with firm- 
ness, after a slight pause, " I really could not 
accept him." 

** No, my love ? on what grounds, pray ?" 

" Because, though I like him very well, and 
think him pleasant in society, I could not feel 
for him as I think I ought to feel, for the per- 
son I may choose as a partner for life.*' 

^^ Ah ! — ^well — well my love," said Lady Jer- 
m}m, smiling, and nodding her head signifi- 
cantly — " you are young at present, and young 
people are naturally a little romantic in their 
notions. But take my word for it, when you 
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are older, you will not think these violent attach- 
ments so absolutely necessary. Nay— for my 
part, I question whether they are desirable. You 
have often heard, without a doubt, that no good 
comes of runaway matches ; and what produces 
runaway matches but these violent attachments 
that we were speaking of? I do not accuse 
you, my love, of any Such disposition. What 
I say is only by way of illustration, to show 
the evil of violent attachments. Young people 
are apt to be irregular and high-flown in their 
ideas on these subjects. I don't say that you 
arQ so more than others. But most are rather 
inclined to it. Now, there is an idea they en- 
tertain sometimes, about what they call a first 
love. They make a great point of remaining 
trvie to that, and refusing, perhaps excellent 
offers in consequence: though probably, this 
fine first attachment, which they make so much 
fuss about, never really existed, except on the 
lady's side. Nay, I have even heard of cases 
where they thought proper to keep up the farct 
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affer being slighted by the gentleman, and used 
extremely ill. This I call a great piece of ab- 
surdity. There is no danger of your doing so. 
You have too much good sense, and proper 
pride, I hope.^' 

Caroline durst not trust herself to make any 
auESwer, but went on very perseveringly with 
her bracelet. She felt the application of the 
last remark, as keenly as her mother could have 
wished. The latter saw that her observations 
were not thrown away ; and contenting herself 
with what she had said, she made a few trivial 
comments on her daughter^is work, and soon 
afterwards left her. 

The preceding conversation had in some Pe- 
^)ects the effect that was intended ; and Lady 
Jermyn had the satisfaction, that same day, of 
seeing Caroline twice blush when addressed by 
Courtenay, and witnessed, with even more de- 
light, the glow of pleasure and admiration with 
which it was observed by the latter ; of adiQira- 
tion at the heightening charm which it gave to 
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her countenance and pleasure at its happy pre- 
sage; for Courtenay thought, with many 
others of his sex, that a lady'^s heart might 
soon be secured, when the ** eloquent blood"** 
had been taught to fly from that citadel to her 
cheeks. 

Caroline'^s manner towards him quickly as- 
sumed a new character. Her former unre- 
strained, light-hearted frankness now gave place 
to a timid, conscious, hesitating reserve, — which, 
as its very constraint was natural, and unmixed 
with prudery, was infinitely more fascinating 
than her former gaiety. 

Courtenay imagined this to spring, not 
from her first 'perception of his own devotion to 
her — for that he doubted not she must long 
have perceived — ^but from an awakening sense 
of something like a reciprocal feeling, which her 
shrinking delicacy prompted her to check, at 
least in appearance, 'there was something much 
niore touching in these little timid efibrts to 
avoid him, which now became observable to the 
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quick eye of a lover ; and iir consequence, 
Courtenay^s manner soon assumed a warmer 
shade of tender interest. 

In fact, that which made these seeming indica- 
tions of suppressed love in Caroline so peculiarly 
satisfactory, and imparted to her air so attractive 
a colouring of delicate reserve, was a circumstance 
which of all others was most calculated to over- 
throw his hopes: it was the circumstance of 

Caroline's not possessing a heart utterly unsub- 

• 
dued, but ever, when he seemed to press his 

suit, turning her thoug|its, with fond regret^ 

upon another. The image of Henry Granby 

was not yet effaced. It had suffered materially 

from the artful misrepresentations of Tyrrel;^ 

and she had made to herself a vow to dismiss 

him utterly from her mind. But this vow she 

found it impossible to keep. She soon began to 

view his offences with diminished anger. The 

ill-omened voice of Tyrrel died away upon her 

ear, like the sound of a passing storm ; and that 

of Granby, as she used to hear it before the 
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period of their separation, was heard again in 
fancy, almost as distinctly as if the reality were 
present. She felt, that however ill he might 
have returned her love, he had scarcely done 
anything which shouldcost him her esteem. Why 
should she take upon herself to regulate hi» 
feelings by her own ? No words had ever passed 
between them, to authorize such an assumption 
on her part; no pledge had been distinctly 
given. He was quite at liberty to attach himself 
to Miss Darrell, or any one else, without deserv- 
ing her displeasure. ** Nay,'' thought she, when 
she reflected on the cold behaviour which she 
had been forced to observe towards him^ " may 
he not have been justly oflended, and driven by 
the supposition of my unkindness, to take refuge 
in the smiles of those who were not compelled, 
like me, to assume a coldness which they did not 
feel? No— though I must now withhold my 
love — ^for it were to him an useless gift — ^yet he 
must ever possess my warm esteem.'' 

Thus in the fervent simplicity of a young 
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and innocent heart, did she persuade h^self^ 
Ihat in changing the name of that sentiment, 
which still remained unchanged in nature, she 
had gained a signal mastery over her affections. 
But this esteem, as she now called it, was every 
day receiving added warmth from the frequent 
earnest praises of Courtenay. 

This young man was not one of those unge- 
nerous spirits, who feel uneasy under the load of 
an obligation which they may be without the 
means or the opportunity of repaying. He did not 
shrink from the implied superiority of him who 
had been his protectinggenius in the hour of dan- 
ger ; and thought it but a small re-payment of 
the debt he owed him, to sound his praises 
everywhere. He could not advert to the specific 
instance of signal assistance which had been 
afforded him in the case of Tyrrel ; but he took 
many opportunities of speaking of his benefac- 
tor in strong terms of admiration anid regard. 

These expressions from his lips excited fee 
ings in Caroline's mind of a mingled and pecu« 
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liar nature. She knew not whetha ^e was 
grieved or glad. She rejoiced to hear that 
Granby posseted, in the eyes of his friend, 
those virtues which she herself had seen in him i 
but she was pained to think that such excellence 
was lost to her. To hear his praise was always 
grateful, but it was cruel to hear it from the lips 
of one who was- trying to supplant him; and 
though she seemed to like Courtenay the better 
for this appreciation of Granby's merits, she 
lamented that one so amiable should be suffered, 
to cherish a hopeless passion, and destroy his 
prospects of success even by the very means 
through which he chiefly won her favour. 

She began, however, to be sensible that these 
praises of Granby were too dangerous to be lis* 
tened to with' impunity, and that she was fast 
overleaping that cold boundary of esteem which 
she imagined herself to have so strictly drawn. 
She was obliged to have recourse to the thought, 
that since his demonstrations of affection to her, 
Henry Granby had loved, had offered himself 
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to another; and thus, by this dedicaticn.i»Cliui 
heart to one whom she felt that die did not'la 
the least resemble, had efiPectually preduded it 
from ever returning to her. This was a bitter, 
but a salutary thought Yet even this was 
doomed to be disturbed, by a conversation which 
took place on the following morning. 
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CHAP VIII. 



Tant que ramonr dure U lubiiite de ■oi-m§me, et qnelqaefois par lei 
thotei qni semblent le devoir eteindre ; par lei caprices, par let rigueurs, 
par r^Ioifnementt par la jalousie. 

La Brdyeeb. 



At the time referred to in our last chapter, the 
party were all assembled in the library. Sir Tho- 
mas Jermyn was writing at a table apart from the 
restofthecompany,charminglyoverwhelmedwith 
a flood of correspondence, and much too busy, as 
he said, to speak a word to anybody. — Lady Jer- 
myn was searching in a well-filled but disor- 
derly scrap-book, for sppie " Lines on Twi- 
light," by an uncle of her's, that she wished 
to shew to Lady Harriet. — Caroline was arrang- 
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ing materials for drawing.— Courtenay, with a- ,|. 
book in his hand, which he had begun to read 
because ^e recoii^|^ded;it, was hpyering near 
her. — Mr. Duncan was in an arm-chair, read- 
iDg a newspaper; and Lady Harriet, with her 
reticule on her lap,, was languidly reposing in 
another opposite, perusing a letter she had re- 
ceived that morning. 

^* So Lou^ Darrell is going to be married,'^ 
exclaimed she — ^first Inreaking the short silence 
that had taken place, and folding up her letter 
as she spoke. 

Exclamations were heard at once from several 
quarters. 

^< Aiid what is the name of the happy man ?^* 
«aid Mr. Duncan, laying down his paper* 

"You may see the letter/' said his lady, 
holding it out to him to take. 

** I had rather be told." 

" WeU, then, S'u- BasU Heitert>**"iaid Lady 
Harriet. 
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** Oh, poor Basil !'* exclaimed Duncan, ** I 
thought he was a lost man when we met him at 
Brighton. He was hard to please, when you 
praised the lady; — ^the most infalUble sign of any. 
I remember one day talking of Miss Darrell. 
I said I thought her fascinating. Of course 
I conclude^ that this would do. — Not a bit of 
it. ^ Fascinating !' Sir Basil said, and he looked 
at me as if I had called her disagreeable — * Fas- 
cinating ! she is perfect.' " 

** Perfect in some respects, no doubt," said 
Lady Jermyn, with a civil sneer. ** Practice 
makes perfect, as we all know. She is a very 
showy young woman — quite one of your dashers.** 

** I should think," said Caroline, " she must 
be clever, she has such an expressive counter 
nance." 

*^ She has a great play of feature,'* said 
Courtenay, ^^and a good deal of expression; 
but I doubt whether it arises so much from 
talent, as from lively spirits. There is some- 
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thing striking about her certainly. A friend of 
mine was, I think, a little snutten at one time, 
or I should rather say, not a little/* 

Carddne durst not ask the name. In an 
instant, however, he had told her. 

" It was Henry Granby," continued he, ** I 
taxed him once with serious intentions ; but he 
seemed rather sore upon that subject.'* 

Caroline gained from this remark a little 
accession of comfort ; and she would have given 
worlds to have heard him talk longer upon such 
a topic ; but he dropped it, and Lady Hmriet, 
who had not heard a syllable he said, pro- 
ceeded to unfold her sentiments upon the cha« 
racter of Louisa Darrell. 

**Yes," said she, with a thoughtful air, 
^^ Louisa has many shimng qualities, and she 
is a very dear friend of mine; but I am 
not blind to her defects. She wants repose. 
There are many picturesque points in her cha* 
racter, viewing her as one would a picture; 
great freedom of outline — strong li'i^t and 
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shadow; — and brilliant relief— but no middle 
tint — ^'tis there she fails — one feels the want of 
the middle tint/' 

*^ I wonder she did not marry sooner/' said 
Lady Jermyn, in hope of hearing her opinion 
questioned. 

Mr. Duncan had the prompt civility to con- 
tradict hen " Lady Jermyn," said he, " I beg 
leave to differ in opinion with you — mi/ wonder 
is that she is married so soon." 

^^Nay, Mr. Duncan/' said her Ladyship^ 
made quite h^py by this remark, "surely — 
she was generally considered a very taking' 
sort of person, and one whom gentlemen ad- 
mired. To be sure she is rather what one 
calls a flirt ; and I know some gentlemen who 
think that rather alarming. I suppose that 
this was your reason for saying she was not 
Ukely to marry." 

" Not .entirely," said Duncan, " though it 
has a good deal to do with it. My chief reason 
was, that I think her too much a woman of 
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display— one to look at — and prattle to— rather 
than to live with. She seems to be much ad* 
mired ; and so she is, in a certain way. But 
you are not to j udge of the real feelings of young 
men in general, by the temporary admiration 
and attention which they bestow in a ball-room. 
They generally select a partner for life, upon 
very different principles from those upon which 
they single out their partner for the next qua- 
drille. Nay, they will^even, sometimes, display 
the most outward gallantry to those whom in 
their hearts they esteem the least. Indeed, 
I will even go so far as to say, that were a 
man at the same time in company with the 
woman whool he means to marry, and one com- 
paratively indifferent to him, he might possibly, 
nay, he in all probabihty would, talk most to 
the latter." 

*^ That is going a great way," said (!ourtenay. 
** Do you think,'* he added, lowering his voice, 
jMid addressing Caroline, '^that such conduct 
would be natural ?*^ 
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Caroline secretly hoped it was, and timidly 
answ^ed, ** I am rather inclined to agree with 
Mr. Duncan.*' 

** There I'* said Mr. Duncan, who overheard 
her, ** a yoimg lady does me the honour to 
think with me. Thank you. Miss Jermjrn, for 
your welcome support. I flatter myself, that 
the fact is very nearly as I stated. Whatever 
may be generally thought, depend upon it, peo- 
ple very much in love do not chatter nonsense to 
one another,*' 

** Nay, my dear Frederic," interrupted Lady 
Harriet, ^^ do not say so, for you used to talk a 
great deal of charming nonsense when you were 
iti love with me. And now you are grown so 
dreadfully sensible, I would give the world every 
now and then to hear you say a silly thing-^it 
would put me in mind of dear old times." 

^^ I hope those happy days of nonsense are 
not past beyond recall,'' said Courtenay. 

" Yes — yes,'* cried Lady Harriet, ^ I am 
afraid they are — we all grow wiser and worse — 
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oh! you cannot think what agreeable things 
Duncan used to say to me/' 

" I could say them still, with a great deal of 
pleasure,^' said he, " but I am afraid you would 
think that they had lost their point by repe- 
tition.'* 

" Truth never tires,'* said Courtenay. 
^^ Thank you for the compliment, though I 
question theposition,'* said Lady Harriet. *' Fre- 
deric,'' (addressing her husband), <* part of that 
belongs to you. Cannot you, in return, say 
something civil, that shall include both Mr. 
Courtenay and myself.'* Pm sure it would be a 
much better employment than attacking poor 
Miss Darrell.'* 

** Nay, my love, since she will soon cease to be 
Miss Darrell, let us attack her while we can. 
I do believe that it is by reason of this pressing 
urgency of time, that brides elect usually become 
the subjects of sudi an increased portion of 
godd-natiu^ criticism, when it is known that 
they are about to change their name. As for 
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Miss Darrell, I am willing to allow that she 
has many attractive qualities; but, nevertheless, 
I much doubt whether she would make an 
agreeable wife. As my little lady said, she 
wants repose of character — she is always too 
much on the ' qui vive."* She is a lively, 
sparkling, brilliant creature — ^but nobody wants 
eternal glitter in a Ute-a^Ute — she has more 
shining than sterling qualities— she is not a 
comfortable sort of person — she is one who 
would always enliven one's neighbour's party 
much more than one^s own home — ^in one word, 
she is not domestic/^ 

*^ Oh that horrid word !" exclaimed Lady 
Harriet, " I hate to hear of domestic people-— 
I always associate the term with a vulgar, house- 
wifely bustling body, that goes rumma^ngabout 
the house with a jingling bunch of keys in her 
pocket, and a ball of worsted in her hand, and 
thinks it the first best duty of a wife to make 
good tea, and hem cravats, and carve a turkey 
for sixteen people, and know at first sight, when 
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she sits down to table, if the fish is done a bub- 
ble too liitle."" 

'* My dear Harriet, spare your philippic,'* 
said Mr. Duncan ; " 1 cannot allow you to sati- 
rize yourself at this rate. You are yourself an 
excellent tea maker, and I have no doubt have 
a genius equal either to hemming a cravat, or 
carving a turkey ; and as for a subtle judgment 
in fish, you know that you ordered out the under- 
boiled salmon yourself, the day we stopped to 
dine at Northampton." 

"You only say that to provoke me,*' said 
Lady Harriet; " but it does not provoke me, or 
convince me either. No — I still hate domestic 
people. If I were a man, the woman whom I 
should admire and choose, should be one of a 
high, commanding intellect — ^another Corinne, if 
that were possible. She should have a great 
deal of imagination — ^bright, warm, glowing 
imagination — ^fuU of spirit, and taste, and feel- 
ing — tremblingly alive to every little shade of 
sentiment-— yet firm and powerfully minded^ 
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Beauty I would not quite dispense with — but 
it would not be uppermost in my thoughts. 
The mind — the mind — ^that is the first grand 
point with me — she must have a mind — if she had 
not a mind, I would not marry even an angel.'** 

*^ Oh, certainly,*' said Lady Jerm3m, who had 
not exactly heard what preceded this last expres- 
sion of Lady Harriet, " I quite agree with you 
in that I myself, if I were a gentleman, would 
never propose to any woman, if I thought she 
had not a mind to have me.^ 

<^ I was not speaking of inclination,^ said 
Lady Harriet, " I meant capacity, spirit, feeling 
—in short — a soul — that was my indispensable 
requisite." 

" Yes — ^yes— of course,'' said Lady Jermyn, 
who had Uegun to catch a glimpse of her mistake, 
and was anxious to make amends by prompt 
acquiescence : *' I believe we think very much 
ahke upon this subject. I am not for having 
the lady of a house too much of a housekeeper, 
or too much of a nurse, or too much of any- 
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thing — too much of any one thing is always bad 
— dotf t you think so, Mr Duncan ?^' directing 
her conversation to that gentleman — ^for Lady 
Harriet, who had no idea of attending to any- 
body a moment longer than she liked, had begun 
to look another way. 

*^ Lady Jermyn," said Mr. Duncan, " I bow 
to your opinion. Nothing can be more unquesk 
tionable. But what is ^too much?\ There 
remains the only doubt. I, for my part, cannot 
help thinking, that as you ladies do ten thou- 
sand things so much better than we men, the 
sphere of a wife^s duties should be considerably 
enlarged. She should conduct all the internal 
management, and as much of the external as 
the gentleman is wise enough to surrender. All 
the minor offices of social life are so gracefully 
rendered by a female hand, that it were a pity 
they should ever be touched by any other. A 
wife's highest praise is to save her husband all 
possible trouble. She should suffer him to ab» 
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stract himself from all such petty cares as the 
turning away of servants, the ordering of fresh 
furniture, and so forth. He should be left at 
leisure to think all day of the Sinking Fund, the 
Catholic Question, and the Com Laws. Nay, I 
do not know, if he were in Parliament, whether 
she should not even frank his letters. What 
says Sir Thomas Jermyn ?" 

"A frank?*' said the Baronet, whose parliamen- 
tary ears caught quickly at that flattering sound ; 
— " Oh certainly. Who is it for ? I have just 
one to spare. I have directed my ninth this 
very moment." 

" Thank you,**^ said Mr. Duncan ; " but no- 
body wants a frank at present. We were only 
proposing, that in the consideration of the many 
other things you have to do. Lady Jermyn 
should henceforth be requested to perform the 
oiSce of writing your franks for you." 

Sir Thomas looked extremely shocked. " Are 
you aware,*' said he, " that such an act would 
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be felony? Felony by two acts of the last 
reign, and punishable by transportation for 
seven years?" 

Mr. Duncan only laughed, in which Lady 
Jermyn and Courtenay joined. Lady Haniet 
was all this while in a reverie. She had not 
heard a word that had been uttered since Lady 
Jermyn spoke last, but had been summing up 
all that had been said by herself and others upon 
the subject of Miss DaiTell. 

"Really," ssudshe, speaking as if she thought 
aloud, " I scarcely know whether Louisa was 
or was not the sort of girl that was likely to 
marry early. But," added she, turning to the 
company, " I can tell you a fact n-v hich inclines 
m€ to think that she was not. Not long ago — 
it. was in July — the day before we left town — 
in the course of conversation I asked her how 
many proposals she ever had." 

" Nay, nay, Harriet, not in direct terms ?'' 
said Mr. Duncan. 

« Oh, but I did. Why should not I ? I 
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asked her expressly the question I tell you ; and, 
she assured me that she never had one." 

*^ Indeed f' exclaimed several voices at once, 
and Caroline's among the rest, — ^who had more 
powerful motives for surprise than any of the 
company ; for she remembered Tyrrel's intima- 
tion that Granby had made Miss Darrell an offer 
of his hand ; a piece of information which ever 
since had deeply preyed upon her mind. 

'*Yes, indeed," said Lady Harriet; *^are 
not you surprised ? Who would have thought 
it ! So charming a^ she was ! It argues a shock- 
ing want of taste in the men. Poor dear ^1 ! 
I have got her picture somewhere here. T\[ show 
it to you.'' And going to the table, she took 
out of her tortoise-shell work-box the identical 
miniature which Henry Granby had carried to 
Gray's. " It is very like her — ^is it not ?'• said she, 
showing it to Caroline. *^ Did you ever see it 
before T 

"Not this," said Caroline, "but one very 
like it — a copy, I suppose." 
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"No, this never was copied. But whose was 
it that you saw ?'* 

" I saw it at Gray's," said she, with a slight 
blush of confusion, which she endeavoured to 
conceal by bending down her face to examine 
the miniature. 

" At Gray's ? Ah — then I dare say it was 
this. The setting was different when you saw 
it. I sent it there to be re-set. I made young 
Granby take it for me. It was a very good 
commission for him. I treat young men as I 
should a poodle— I always teach them to fetch 
and carry. It is the only thing you are good 
for,'' sad she, in a laughing tone to Courtenay. 

With what pleasure did Caroline now gaze 
upon the miniature which had once caused her so 
severe a pang ! What an agitating, yet delight- 
ful revolution had been effected in her thoughts 
and feelings almost within the space of a single 
minute ! Fearing lest her emotion might be 
visible, and wishing to enjoy alone the undis. 
turbed contemplation of this brightened view. 
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she hastily replaced her drawings, and retired 
from the party, to indulge in blissful meditations 
in the solitude of her own apartment. 

There, on reviewing the past, and considering 
the effect of this disclosure on her mind, she 
soon became sensible that she had imposed on 
herself a false persuasion, in endeavouring to 
think that henceforth she could regard Granby 
with the indifferent sentiments of cold esteem. 
That delusion was now fast melting away. The . 
impression which afflicted her most deeply, name- 
ly, that of his devotion to Miss Darrell, had 
now been dissipated in an instant ; and though 
much still remained to prevent their union, it 
seemed to her ardent mind, at that happy mo- 
ment, as though all had been removed; and she 
dared once more to whisper to herself, that she 
loved. 

Connected with this subject there arose 
another of serious consideration : the increasing 
attachment of Courtenay ; of which, though little 
had been explicitly declared, she now felt not 
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the smallest doubt. How far woiald she be jus- 
tified—feeling as she then did, that her heart was 
not her own to give, and that she never could 
return his love — in encouraging this hopeless 
passion ? And encourage it she necessarily must, 
unless she did something effectual to thwart it ? 
What that should be, remained a question. She 
could not behave to him with rudeness ; nor did 
she wish, from her great respect for his many esti- 
mable qualities, to give him an unkind dismissal, 
or entirely dissemble the degree of esteem in 
which she held him. She had no mean coquettish 
feelings, and abhorred the treachery which would 
lure another onward by false hopes, and feed a 
heartless vanity with the homage of one whom 
she could never reward. She did not prize her- 
self so highly as to suppose that the loss of her 
would blast forever the happiness of Courtenay. 
But she was not quite inexperienced in the pains 
of an unfortunate attachment ; and she did the 
other sex the justice to believe that they might 
also possess feelings scarcely less susceptible 
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than her own: and on this account she was 
amiably desirous to do no unnecessary violence 
to those of Courtenay. 

Something, however, must be done ; and on 
the nature of that "something'' she seriously 
and maturely pondered. At length, after many 
a struggle with herself, and fi*equent balancing 
of contrary opinions, she resolved candidly to 
tell him that her affections were pre-engaged ; 
and least he should still endeavour to resist the 
previous claims of his rival, she would also in- 
form him that that rival was no other than his 
friend Granby. 

This was a bold and appalling measure, for a 
yoimg woman of great natural timidity, and the 
most sensitive delicacy of feeling. But agitating 
as the confession must necessarily be, she did not 
allow her purpose to cool upon subsequent re- 
flection. It was a plan, not hastily devised, but 
one which she approached with fear and repug- 
nance. The more she turned it in her mind, 
the more advisable did it seem; and the in* 
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creased demonstrations of attention which be- 
trayed themselves in Courtenay's manner that 
same evening, added fresh ^guments to her 
former stock. Still she was sensible, that since 
she could not assume, from his manner alone, 
however unequivocal, the fact of his attachment, 
her communication must necessarily be preceded 
by some declaration on his part to that effect. 
This, however, she doubted not that the follow- 

f 

ing day would afford ; and after much considera- 
tion, she decided that in such a case it would 
be no violation of female propriety, to throw op- 
portunities in his way, and induce him to be- 
come explicit. With these intentions she re- 
tired to rest. 
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' Les cboflefl I«s plus soahait^es n'arriTent point ; on si eUei a rriyiBBt 
ee n'est ni dans le temps, ni dans les circonstanees oa efies aiiYolent Mt 
vn extreme plaisir.— La Bautbrs. 



. With an unaltered resolution did Caroline 
nieet the party assembled at the breakfast-table 
on the following morning ; and she did not feel 
her courage droop even on again encountering 
the admiring gaze of Courtenay. 

Much conversation took place ; but it was at 
length broken by the arrival of the post, which 
produced, as usual, numerous letters and papers. 
This interesting interruption soon occupied the 
attention of all the party. There was a letter 
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a-piece fm* Mr. Dunean, Lody Harriet, and 
^ourtenay, and a considerable number directed 
to Sir Thomas Jermyn. 

Sundry noddings, and ^^will you excuse 
meV^ {>Assed round the table, and Courtenay 
and the Duncans were soon deeply engaged 
with their respective letters. Sir Thomas was 
deliberately breaking seal afiter seal of his nu- 
merous envelopes ; Caroline was watching him ; 
and Lady Jermyn, by way of a resource, had 
taken up the newspaper. 

Not a word was spoken for several minutes ; 
and nothing was heard but the crackling of pa* 
per. Lady Jermyn was the first to break the 
silence. 

** Pray, Mr- Duncan,^ said she, raising her 
eyes from the newspaper, and seeing that he had 
finished his letter, ^' can you assist me in this ? 
Here is a most mysterious paragraph. Perhaps 
you know the parties it alludes to. I will read 
it to you. * It is confidently reported that a 
singular discovery has taken place affecting the 
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legitimacy of the only son of a late noble lord- 
The succession to the title and estates thereby 
devolves upon a cousin of the deceased. The 
investigation of this singular affair will probably 
ere long furnish matter of employment to the 
gentlemen of the long robe. The reputed heir 
is said to have absconded, leaving unpaid play 
debts, and divers bonds against him, to a con- 
siderable amount. This event has caused great ^ 
consternation in certain attic circles in the 
neighbourhood of Pall Mall, and to some re- 
spectable money-lenders of the fraternity of 
Duke's-place. We trust in the course of a few 
days to be able to furnish our readers with 
fuller particulars.' Well, now, who are these 
people? Who is this Lord that is dead.? and 
who is his cousin ? and who is the reputed heir 
that has run away ? I dare say you can tell us 
all about it." 

" No, really, I fear not," said Mr. Duncan, 

** I can help you to guess, and that is ail. There 

. is not sufficient clue to^admit of more. We had 
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better consider first what Peers have died lately* 
There was Lord Stratford about a fortnight 
ago. He has left only one son — a wild youth 
too, and fond of play. The latter part of the , 
paragraph made me think of him directly. But 
then Lord Stratford has two brothers, and the 
title would go to the eldest of these, and not 
to a cousin.'' 

But, Mr. Duncan^*^ said Lady Jermyn, 
newspapers do make such mistakes. It may 
lie Lord Stratford, after all. There is no such 
thing as accuracy in a newspaper. Why, now, 
only .two months ago, when we met you, at 
Brighton, in the * Fashionable Changes,' they 
chose to send us all to Worthing, and they 
spelt Jermjm with an ^a.' It is the second time 
they have done so. I never believe a newspaper." 
** But in this instance,'' said Duncan, "unless 
we make up our minds to believe all the httle 
they choose to tell us, it will be in viun to attempt 
to guess their meaning. Let me see— Lord 
Malton died not long ago— I cannot help tWnk- 
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ing it mdy mean him. Tyml, too^ was said 
t6 gamble, and is not a very unlikely man to get 
itito the sort of scrape this paragraph alludes to.'^ 
^*Wbat! abscond and because of bis play^ 
, debts! Oh Mr; Duncan ! I assure yoia we 
know him intimately, and never suspected any- 
thing of the kind. A most agreeable person in* 
deed. He used to be a great deal with us ii^ 
town this summer. We have not se^ him since 
he became Lord Malton. Indeed you know-^ 
k is so recent — ^we were not likely — though' w& ' 
are related. Poor old Lord Malton ! He wa» 
an excellent man I believe. He went off very 
suddenly — we are only just but of mourning fqr 
him.^' 

** Ay— poor Malton !** said Sr Thomas, who 
caught the name without having heard the para- 
graph, or being conscious of what had passed 
—"Poor Malton! I wonder how he has left 
his affairs.*' 

^ *<There is the doubt/' said Mr. Duncan ; 
** Lady Jermyn haa found a paragraph in that 
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fspet about * a late noble Lord,^ and we were 
questioning whether it might not pos£ably refer 
to Lord Malton.*" 

Lady Jermyn held oiit the paper to Sir 
Thomasy pointing to the passage itk question,' 
and jfeceived in exchange a letter, which he had' 
just taken from an envelope. •*! doubt it,^ 
said the Barcmet, after having read the para-' 
graph. <* If this had been Lord Malton, from 
our connection with the family we should cet- 
taihly have heard something about the business 
before it appeared in a public paper.*^ 

^^ Stay — stay,** said Lady Jermyn, locking 
up from her letter with a very significant smile ; 
^' I think, ladies and gentlemen, I can throw 
a little light upon it. Here is a letter from mty 
old friend Mrs. Dormer. You shall hear what 
she says. ' My dear Lady Jermyn— ' but I 
need liot read you all the letter — I will past on 
to the important part. * You will be surprised 
to hear of the extraordinary event that has taken 
place in the family of our relation. Lord MaL 
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ton. It is discorered that Mr. Tyrrel was not 
the son of the late Lady Malton, but was sulv 
stituted when an infant for the real heir, who 
died very young. This circumstance was known 
only to our good friend the General, who was 
bound to keep it secret until the death of the 
late Lord. My nephew, Henry Granby, (I sup- 
pose I must now call him Lord Malton), found 
an account of the whole transaction among hii» 
uncle's papers ; and this has been proved by the 
testimony of some of the parties concerned, who 
are' still alive^ I would give you fuller parti- 
culars, but that I hardly know them yet myself. 
It is a strange business ; and has surprised and 
shocked me very much : though J cannot help 
rejoicing at my nephew*s good fortune. He 
wrote tp me a few days ago, and told me tl^at I 
might now inform my friends of the event. I 
have known it some time, but was not allowed 
to mention it sooner : for my nephew, from mo- 
tives of delicacy, not wishing it should become 
a subject of discussion and misrepresentation iii 
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the newspapers, detennined to keep k a profoufnd 
secret, except among his immediate relatives^ 
until the business was brought more nearly to an 
issue. He, however, found out lately, that owing 
to the imprudence of some of the late Lord's 
household, the circumstances began to be known ; 
and Jie therefore thought it advisable to com- 
municate the real fact/ 

** That is all," said Lady Jerm3ai, folding up 
her letter, and highly pleased at having been the 
channel of such a communication. ^^ I must 
write directly to Lady Daventry, and tell her all 
about it." She then handed her letter to Sir 
Thonias, and looked round triumphantly at the 
faces of the company, who were all too much 
surprised to utter more than exclamations. 

" Well," said Mr. Duncan first breaking si- 
lence, " a part of this intelligence gives me great 
pleasure. I am glad to hear that the title goes 
to young Granby. He is a great favourite of 

mine. I think he will do credit to his new 
hcmours.^ 
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<< He will; indeed/* said CoUrtenay^ in a . toiie 
of unaffected learnes^tncfsi^. ^^ I know no person 
who is tnore deserving of every advantage that 
the world can bestow, or is less likely to misuse 
them/' 

» 

Caroline looked up unconsciously at his ani- 
mated countenance as he uttered these w<nxls, 
and was rivetted by the enthuinastic beauty of it's 
expression. In her eyes that countenance had 
never before appeared so pleasing. An instant 
recalled to her mind the too earnest steadfastness 
of her gaze ; and she cast down her eyes, and 
blushed at the seeming impropriety 'of her mo- 
mentary forgetfulness.' 

Courtenay'^s attention was instant^ directed 
from Granby to her, and forgetting everything 
else, he was looking at her averted face, and in- 
dulging himself with a flattering interpretation 
of that beautiful blush. 

" Very clear and satisfactory," said Sir 
Thomas Jermyn, returning the letter to his 
Lady. «^ I knew that I should be informed, if 
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«aything reftlly material occurred. And you 
see, 80 it has tnrned out ; and as for that 
puzzling stuff in the paper, it did not arrive a 
bit earlier than the letter ; . nay, in point of fact, 
this letter was written— if you look at the date 
—this letter was written before that paragraph 
was printed — so that I may fairly say, I re- 
<;eived the first intelligence from a private quar- 
ts. I am very glad,*' pursued the Baronet, 
with a ludicrous effort to look well pleased — 
^^I am very glad Lord Malton did not make 
me his executor. Grood gracious ! only con- 
ceive ! With all these things coming to li^t 
— what a chaos of business I should have found 
iQyself involved in ! — and very awkward busi- 
ness too, let me tell you. Heaven knows how 
I should have got through it all. I have my 
hands so full already, that I hardly know how 
to turn myself." 

" Dear !" said Lady Harriet, " what can jo\i 
have to do?** 

" Ah ! Lady Harriet," said the Baronet, 
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with a smile of exquisite importance, *' yosr 
ladies can have no conception of the weight of 
business, which we are obliged to undergo. 
Why, now, to give you some idea of it, you 
shall have last week as a specimen : on Mon*- 
day I had to take the chair at a turnpike, meet- 
ing; on Tuesday, I went to throw out the 
encroachments on Prescot Heath ; on Wednes- 
day, I held my petty sessions with Dealtry ; 
on Thursday — what did I do on Thursday ? 
Oh I on Thursday we held our adjourned Ves- 
try ; on Friday, I rode with another magistrate 
along the old road to Westborough, that Lord 
Dorrington wants to stop — clearly a nuisance— 
to him at least, though some of the farmers 
seemed to think they should miss it — but those 
people never know what they want ; — ^this was 

on Friday ; and then on Saturday "** 

"Ah! true," interposed Lady Harriet, " I 
see that your time is fully occupied^ You cer- 
tainly have no leisure to act, even as an execur 
toiv" 
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"Even as an executor! Do you know," 
8£ud the Baronet, " what an executor has to do ? 
No ? Then 111 tell you. In the first place—" 

" Oh, no, no, no," exclaimed Lady Harriet, 
" you shall not tell me.^ Now pray don't. I 
want to try to find ij; all out ; that is so much 
more interesting. I shall poke out some old 
book that treats about it. There is that book 
the lawyers read. What is it? Coke upon 
Littleton ; ay, that is the name. I shall get 

that, and study it. Well, but really,'* she 

added, after a moment's pause, " I am quite 
delighted to hear that Henry Granby is to have 
a title and a fine estate. Now he wants nothing 
but a wife. I think I must write to congra^ 
tulate him, and tell him to look out for some 
lady directly. All rich young men should 
marry early. Don't you think so, Sir Thomas 
Jermyn. Don't you think he ought to marry 
immediately ?" 

Lady Jermyn heard the question, and sat in 
breathless apprehension, lest her lord and mas- 
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ter should commit himself upon a certain sub'* 
Jfect Caroline also felt uneasy^ thou^ from 
thoughts of a different kind. Ncnther of them 
had cause to fear ; the Baronet's reply was per- 
fectly safe. 

" Why, as to his marrying immediately/' said 
he, *^ I cannot honestly say that I should advise 
that. A man who comes into a new estate, ha9 
too much to do to think of marrying. He has 
his hands pretty full I promise you-^as full — 
ha ! ha !'' (with a chuckle that argued an ap- 
proaching joke) **as full — ay, and fuller too 
in s(Hne cases, by a pretty deal, than his pockets." 
Here he gave vent to a hearty laugh ; then 
quickly regaining his composure, he proceeded 
to enumerate the duties to which he had al- 
luded. "He has to look over the steward's 
accounts. He has to ride over the estate. He 
has to look at the buildings on it. He has to 
enquire into the state of the leases, and see 
when they drop, and when they want renewing, 
and whether they ought to be raised or not. 
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And then," added he, with a little dry laugh, 
and a twinkle of the eye, " there are such things 
as mortgages now and then upon estates ; and, 
perhaps, by way of a pleasant thing, he may 
have to enquire into some of these, and find 
out how much they leave him really worth."^ 

"Ah— yes — ^yes,'* said Lady Harriet, to 
whom all this had been worse than Hebrew-^ 
^^ I thiQk I understand what you mean : — a man 
who has all this to do, cannot give up the time, 
and pay the attention to his lady, that all ladies 
naturally expect. If he has all this employ* 
ment at home, he cannot be travelling about as 
new married people always do. By the bye, to 
my mind, that is an odious way of spending the 
honey-moon. I cannot think," (turning to her 
husband) "how we came to fall into it. If I 
were to marry you over again, I would not do 
so, certainly. It is the finest plan in the world 
to make people tired of each other.*** 

" Do you mean, Harriet," said Mr. Duncan, 
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^' to cite ourselves as instances of its bad 
effects ?'' ' 

" No— no — '' said she Jaughing, *' but it 
really is a bad plan. People travel over each 
others minds, as rapidly as they do over the 
country, and I fear, very few are the instances 
in which they do not soon arrive at the barren 
tracts !" 

** Lady Harriet," resumed the Baronet, " I 
perfectly agree with you upon the subject of 
travelling. That was not, I conceive, the way in 
which the time and attention of a newly married 
man ought to be taken up. No — at that period 
he has many important things to think of — 
many important things to enquire into, himself; 
—unless he trusts implicitly to his lawyer : and I 
hold it a bad system to trust implicitly to any- 
body. There are the settlements — " 

** Settlements !" exclaimed Lady Harriet, — 
** Oh I don't mention them. I am as great an 
enemy to the contamination of love with law, 
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as any Lydia liEnguish that ever was ima- 
gined." 

The Baronet looked blank and disappointed, 
at not being allowed to talk of settlements ; for 
he had much to say upon that subject, and 
hoped thereby to have brought in a story which 
he had often told, and which he still believed to 
be a good one. But he could not proceed in 
defiance of Lady Harrietts prohibition, and he 
consoled himself with prosing a little about the 
Tedsworth estate, and Henry Granby, and slid 
in a few commendations, in which (in considera- ' 
tion of his altered circumstances) Lady Jermyn 
heartily concurred — and so ended breakfast. 

And what had Caroline said all this while, on 
the subject of Granby's sudden elevation ? Not 
. one word. Though sensible that she might freely 
have given vent to expressions of gladness, 
without having her words weighed and noted 
by any but her parents, yet there was a deep 
consciousness that restrained their utterance. 
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and not even a murmur or gesture of surprise 
vfas suffered to escape. 

But her feelings who shall describe ? Her own 
tongue refused to become their herald, and vain 
would it be for the pen of another to attempt 
to dotbe them in befitting terms. All was joy—- 
deep, overpowering, rapturous joy— mixed with 
surprise, and gratitude, and thickly chequered 
with bright prospective visions, which danced 
awhile before her eyes, then faded into doubtful 
gloom, and were anon replaced by new. 

And then arose a thought of serious moment, 
and brmging with it new disappointment ;— that 
thought was of Courtenay. The plan which sh^ 
hod fonned of communicating to him the engaged 
state of her affections^ must now be ^tirely 
abandoned. , It could never be borne, that an ex* 
planation which ought to carry with it the un- 
doubted impress of having sprung from none but 
feelings of the purest candour, should appear to 
be sullied at its source, by the suggestions of sor-f 
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did interest — ^that a step, wluch even under th^ 
most propitious circumstances, prudery might 
plauaiblj term inddicate, should now bear the 
addititMial imputation of heartlessambition. 0)^ 
the very eve of his rising greatness to avow aft 
affection, which in bis poverty she had struggled 
to conceal ! It was impossible. How could she 
reply with dignity and firmness, to the well 
merited taunts which such a conduct would caU 
forth from Counenay ? How would he turn with 
disdain from one who never seemed to have re-^ 
jected his affection, till a richer prize appeared in 
view ! Should she tell him that her affections 
were engaged, without informing him of theiir 
object? By so doing, she would fail in the 
openness which ought to characterize such a 
measure. Besides, should fortune, hereafter, 
unite her fate with Granby's, that object would 
be effectually discovered ; and then, how deep 
and just would be the contempt with which her 
name must be pronounced by her husband^s 
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warm and early friend. No— the plan she had 
fanned must be abandoned. 

How, then, was she to escape from the 
addresses of Courtenay ? — for this she must do 
at all events. Fortunately he was going early 
on the morrow. But might he not, before his 
departure, make the dreaded offer of his hand P 
Or if he did not, was it right, by the friendship 
which she exhibited, to add fresh fuel to his 
hopes ? Was it not better altogether to avoid 
him ? She longed for some excuse — some illnesi 
even — that might confine her to her room. 

This wish was soon realized, in the shape of a 
head-ache, caused probably by the agitation of 
her spirits. It soon became sufficiently severe 

4 

to justify an entreaty to her mother to be al- 
lowed to absent herself from the dinner table, 
and to dispense with her re-appearance at least 
until the following morning. 

The entreaty was granted. Caroline saw no 
more of Courtenay that day : and on the fol* 
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lowing morning, with a joyful heart, did she 
from her window witness his departure. 

" He is gone,^' said she, " for months .at 
least — perhaps for years. He will soon cease to 
think of me. He will see others who can return 
his affection ; land I trust, when at some distant 
period we meet again, he may be happily united 
to some one worthy of his choice ; or if not, he 
will have learned to look on me with mere 
regard." 

While she was thus communing with herself. 
Lady Jermyn entered the room, and after en- 
quiries about her health, and comments on her 
looks, proceeded to speak of Courtenay's depar- 
ture. " I think, Caroline, he was very sorry to 
go away without seeing you. He made many 
earnest inquiries. I suppose you know he is 
coming to us again in November ?'^ 

Caroline was no less surprised than sorry. — 

" No, Mamma,'* said she, " I never heard of it." 

*< Oh ! I thought I had told you. We asked 

him two or three days ago. We found that he 
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would be returning this way from Scotland, 
about the beginning of November — exactly 
the time that the Daventrys have promised to 
come to us. There could not be a nicer oppor- 
tunity. I asked him to meet them. It was an 
excellent reason to ^ve. It is a difBcult thing 
in our situation, to invite young angle men to 
come and stay with us. It would be very im~ 
prudent, not to say indelicate, to appear to do 
it on your account. One cannot be too nic^ and 
guarded upon these points.^ 

Poor Caroline ! her fancied vision of secu- 
rity was dissipated in an instant **Well,'* 
thought she, ** two months may work a change;'' 
and sighing, she withdrew to muse upon the 
scanty consolation which this thought con- 
veyed. 
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CHAP, X 



Waken Lords and Ladies fay. 

On the mountain daWns tlie day ;" 

All tlie jolly chase is here. 

With hawk, and horse, and hunting spear } 

Hounds are in their eouples yelling. 

Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling } 

Merrily, merrily mingle they t 

Waken, Lords and Ladies gay* 



NovEMBEE came, and with it came Lord and 
Lady Daventry, their son, and two eldest 
daughters ; with it came also Courtenay* The 
Duncans who had been pressed to repeat 
their visit at this period, also came* A 
farther addition to the Brackingsley party 
appeared in the person of Mr. William Char^ 
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lecote, who was invited as being the friend of 
Mr. Clifton, and tolerably well known to Cour- 
tenay ; and who, as he was a young man of small 
expectations, was considered a very proper 
person to give a disinterested colour to the 
whole arrangement, and throw a little farther 
obscurity over the real object of Courtenay's 
visit. 

Caroline soon found, to her sorrow, that two 
months had not wrought the change which she 
anticipated; and that Courtenay, on his 
second visit, came prepared to admire her as 
much as before, and to testify that admiration 
no less plainly. This now became more un- 
pleasant, on account of the extended party be- 
fore whom it would be so openly exhibited ; for 
she doubted not that it would excite the quick 
observation of her cousins, the Miss Cliftons ; 
and she regarded as a serious punishment the 
playful remarks with which they were likely to 
assail her. Nor could she, upon a re-considera« 
tion of Courtenay^s manner, doubt any longer 
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that it was his intention to propose to her, and 
that this proposal was not far distant. His de- 
Yotion to her was much more manifest, now 
when there Mere other young ladies present, 
who might reasonably be expected to engage 
some portion of his attention ; for she found 
hers^slf perpetually engrossing, in rather a dis- 
tressing manner, a very unfair proportion of his 
civilities. 

Caroline did not, however, feel more favour- 
ably disposed towards an acceptance of his offer. 
It was not that she thought less well of Courtenay, 
but that she believed the state of her affections to 
remain unchanged. No direct communication 
had taken place between her parents and the 
new Lord Malton. Sir Thomas meditated at 
one time a letter of congratulation on Henry's 
accession to the title ; but on reflection he felt, 
or thought he ought to feel, a little nettled at 
having received no direct intimation of that 
circumstance from the person himself; and 
upon consulting with Lady Jermyn, it ap- 

VOL. III. -j-H 
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peared to both that there were *^ awkward- 
nesses^ in. the case, which rendered it advis- 
able to take no notice of that event. 

The same consideration probably sealed their 
lips ; for from the time that Courtenay and the 
Duncans quitted them, they hardly ever men- 
tioned the subject. Caroline had therefore re- 
ceived no impulse to her sentiments, in any di- 
rection, from the opinions of her parents, except 
that she experienced a disheartening chill, from 
this obstinate silence upon a subject which ought 
to have been so interesting — a silence which in- 
dicated a decided hostility between the parties. 
There were times also when she felt rather 
indignant at Henry for having taken this mode 
of showing his persevering remembrance of a 
former slight; but she was still as much as 
ever averse to receive the addresses of any other 
person. 

Courtenay had now arrived at the determina- 
tion of making Caroline a formal offer of his 
hand ; and intended speedily to carry bis intent 
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into execution. He wished, however, before 
taking this final step, to receive some more une- 
quivocal testimony of her goodwill than he had 
hitherto been able to obtain ; for notwithstand^* 
ing the excusable blindness of a lover's ardour, 

• 

which can often interpret mere civiUty into posi-> 
tive encouragement, he was not altogether satis-r 
fied that Caroline had yet arrived at such a state 
of acquiescent kindness as would secure him 
from the humiliation of a refusal. H9 conse- 
quently purposed to awiit the result of a few 
days, — assuring himself that at the end of that 
period he might safely propose to her, should 
he in the ipterim perceive no discouraging symp- 
toms of disinclination. 

Meanwhile, a circumstance occurred which 
materially influenced his prospects. In conse* % 
quence of a request from Sir Thomas Jermyn 
to Sir Cuthbert Andrews, who kept fox-hounds, 
and hunted in that neighbourhood, it was ar- 
ranged that the hounds should meet At Brack- . 
ingsley while the Daventrys and Duncans 
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were staying there ; and the day now finally ap- 
pointed was the third after iheir arrival. 

Sir Thomas Jermyn was not a sportsman. 
He had pursued the amusements of the field 
very little in his youth, and cared still less about 
them in his riper years. He thought, neverthe- 
less, that the reputation of being somewhat 
versed in these pursuits was desirable in a coun- 
try gentleman. H6, therefore, did not neglect 
the means of securing to himself a small portion 
of this fame ; but attended the Higleston coursing 
meeting, and always made a point of taking out 
his gun on the first of September. He was 
also pleased to have the hounds meet at Brack- 
ingsley ; not from any interest which he took in 
their proceedings, but because it seemed to give 
a temporary importance to himself and his place. 
It also gave him much to do ; called forth all the 
little sporting lore which he possessed ; ?ind gave 
him a plea for instructing persons, who on that 
topic were much wiser than himself, and for 
enlightening the field upon the subject of his 
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manorial rights, and the extent of his domain ! 
for he never failed to inform a favoured few, 
that if the fox would but go in a particular di- 
rection, w hich he pointed out, they would have 
the pleasure of running no less than two miles 
and a half, in a pretty '•straight line, over his 
property. 

Then he had many preparatory directions to 
give, about stopping earths, and c^iening^ ff^'^j 
and cautioning tenants to keep «p their d<^; 
and much comfortable grumUing on the exces- 
sive trouble it gave at the time, and the damage 
that was done when all was over. In short, on 
the morning of such an event. Sir Thomas Jer- 
myn. was in bis^ glory. 

The morning came ; and an au^idous morn- 
ing it was ; just the day that sportsmen love : 
there was the "southerly wind," and the 
'^cloudy sky,*' in full perfection: the wind just 
indicating its existence by a slight accession of 
ooolness on your face when you turned to the 
jouth, and the gentle motion of the feathery 
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tops of the tall birch ; the sky fleckered with dull 
gray clouds, which lay lapped closely one.over the 
.other, with that settled appearance which oon- 
.veyed no more the expectation of rain than if 
the heavens had been one blue. 

There had been no shower for several days, 
and the turf was in a most tempting state, for the 
' curious in canters to prick their gentle steeds 
upon. It was yielding without softness, and 
firm and elastic without being hard. In short 
everything was ais it should be ; and Sir Thomas 
Jermyn was quite happy. 

Half-past ten arrived; and punctual to their 
time, the hounds were fieen, with their attendant 
huntsmen and whippers-in, in their little round 
caps, trotting across the lawn towards the 
house. Beyond in groups of three or four, 
were sundry sportsmen, converging from va- 
rious points towards the place of rendezvous. 
Some were well n^ounted, and dressed in 



scarlet; others there were, whose bottle-green 
tjackets, and dusky corderoys, mounted as they 
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were on stiff useful horses^ or washy bits of 
blood, denoted the tight, spruce, gentleman 
farmer, who thinks he is wellto do in the world — 
takes a gentlemanly bit of pleasure — catches to 
admiration the knowing look which is not de- 
spised by our aristocracy — keeps a good grey- 
hound or two— bets hard and loud, if not high, 
at a coursing meetings— and rides his own horse 
for the farmer^s plate. 

These, as they came nearer to the house, 
slackened their pace, and filed off towards the 
huntsman and his pack ; while those whose ap- 
pearance, aided by that of their horses, bespoke 
Iheir superior pretensions, advanced boldly to 
pay their respects to the owner of the mansion. 
Several of these latter were ushered in ; and first 
in dignity Sir Cuthbert Andrews, the mast^ of 
the hunt. 

Sir Cuthbert Andrews, (equally well known 
among sportsmen by the familiar name of Old 
Cutty) was a stout hard-featured, middle- 
aged man, still hale and active, but exhibiting 
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in his countenance many symptoms of "wear 
and tear. His face was marked with fre^ 
quent lines, not of thought, but furrows en- 
graved by hard drinking and hard riding. 
He was a grave, gentlemanly looking man^ 
heavy in air and conversation ; a . man of few 
words, and fewer ideas; who occasionally^ 
but not often, uttered a dry joke, and would 
laugh now and then at the jokes of others, — par- 
ticularly of his huntsman, who was a wag and a 
character. He was a solemn man of pleasure* 
Amusement was his business; and like bui»> 
ness, though it interested and occupied, it 
could not animate him. Even of the chase he 
\ talked without vivacity. Dearly as he loved 
\ it, he never seemed to feel the lively enthu- 
siasm by which some are excited ; and as for 
speaking of it in a gay or sportive manner, — it 
never entered his mind. The subject appeared 
to him too serious to be treated lightly. In his 
youth Sir Cuthbert was always considered ^^ a 
good fellow,^' and still preserved the reputation of 
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a "steady hand," and a *' regular goer;"* and he 
mis 8K)metimes designated, by those who sported 
with him, when somewhat .mellow with drink- 
ipg after a hard run, as a ^* good-natured, old 
boy." In what consisted bis good-nature, it 
would be difficult to say ; for he never lent a 
borse in his life, rode jealous in the 6eld, and 
would not have stopped at a practicable fence, 
ev^ if he had seen his best friend lying oh his 
back on thc^ other side. Perhaps his good-4iatiif e 
consisted in his liberal view of moralobligations ; 
for he had never in his life severely denounced 
any known sin, except shooting a fox ; and '^ a 
man who did that,*' as he observed, ^^ deserved 
to be hung, drawn, and quartered.*^ 
' Such was the person ^ho was ushered into 
the saloon at Brackingsley, and who, after a 
few bows to the ladies, and a few enquiries ad- 
dressed to Sir Thomas about earth-stopping, 
aiid other preliminaries, pulled out his watch, 
and proposed to proceed to business, and ad« 
jbum imme(Uately to the scene of action. 

fH 8 
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The whole of the Brackingsley party were 
presently in motion. Courtenay, Clifton, and 
Charlecote, all appeared, well mounted, and 
•'point device,'' in their accoutrements. Lord 
Daventry and Mr. Duncan rode to look at the 
hounds,- on quiet hacks, dressed in their usual 
morning habiliments. Sir Thomas, who was 
no adventurous horseman, and whose age was 
sufficient to plead his excuse, took the field 
upon a small punchy galloway, upon which he 
ufited to ride about his farm ; an animal free 
from all vice, and whom no consideration could 
have induced to run away with his rider. 

Of the ladies, Lady Harriet Duncan and Lady 
Daventry pleaded colds and want of curiosity, 
and did not go out to partake of the amuse- 
ment. ' Lady Jermyn had settled that Caroline 
should ride ; and had offered horses to the 
Miss Cliftons in case they should like to ac* 
company her. But these young ladies, though 
excellent horsew(xnen at home, could no more 
ride, any but their own horses^ than many other 
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young ladies can play out of any but their own 
music books. It was therefore decided finally, 
that they should go as spectators with Lady 
Jerm3m, in an open carriage. 

In this manner they all set out, — sCaroline 
mounted on horseback, to the delight of Courte- 
nay, who was ever at her side^— of the Baronet, 
whom she accompanied — and of Lady Jermyn, 
who kept an eye perpetually upon her, and 
who thought with reason that she appeared to 
great advantage. 

The whole field was now in motion ; and 
a gay and gallant sight it was : steeds and 
riders equally animated, passing and repassing 
here and there in quick confusion, and form- 
ing unconsciously such charming, ever-vary- 
ing groups for a painter's eye. And then, 
with all this bold picturesqueness.of general 
effect, there was such brilliance of detail ! So 
much withal of a drawing-room air in their 
dainty equipments for this bold, rough sport ; — 
the perfect styh of the coat — the dmmaculate 
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whiteness of the boot-top->^( he. finished neatnest 
,af the horse furniture — ^in short, vthe absolute 
completeness of the whole set-out ! , 

Meanwhile they approached the cover ; and 
Sir Thomas, delighted with the busde, and feel- 
ing himself to be lord of the ascendant for the 
time beii^, jogged along in conversation with 
Sir Cuthbert Andrews, — whose fast walking 
hunter kept his brother Baronet^s galloway oti a 
condnued trot. 

" A glorious day indeed. Sir Cuthbert," said 
bis companion ; ^^ we have bespoke you that 
at 4tfiy rate. But you have always good weather 
when you meet at Brackingsley.^' 

^ It is a tolerably good scenting day,*^ said 

Sir Cuthbert, drily, taking a pinch of snuff ais 

, he spoke. *' But the ground is too hard; we 

'Want rain!*' Then turning in his saddle, he 

shouted out a direction to his huntsman, to draw 

the cover from the further end. 

*^ Allow me, Sk Cuthbert,'' said Sir Thomas, 

to recommend a contrary course.^ 



«( 



Sir Cuthbert stared with surprise, that mj 
one should presume to direct him upon surhsiii 
point ■• . -. V.' ;i- 

r 

"If I were you,*\ pursued the othi?j(|/**I 
would do exactly the reverse ; I would ]:tt}t in 
my hounds at this end, and beat.it up tp -the 
other. Thereby, Sir Cuthbert,you will force the 
&x — understand me — you will force the fox to 
take a better line of country-- a line with which 
I am well acquainted, in which for the space of 
four miles are excellent bridle roads along the 
fields;' 

" Humph ! thank you,*' said Sir Cuthbert, 
" but I don^t care a curse for the bridle road. . I 
leave that to the cock-tailed fellows that cannot 
ride across a country. Ah! ware hare !*' .he 
shouted, " Dick ' look at Wanton and Restless — 
I shall draft those dogs," (to himself)—" have 
you any friend that is setting up harriers?*^ 
(turning to Sir Thomas), — ^* Ned, take ''em on,^' 
(to his huntsman). ^^No riding yet, if you 
please Sir,*' (to a young man who was galloping 
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by). " Charlecote, will you sell that beast ?^' 
(addressing our acquaintance). ^^ Damn that 
son of a journe3rman tailor ?^' apostrophizing a 
dapper apothecary, who was rather too forward 
on a raw hot horse. 

** Perhaps,'' pursued Sir Thomas, as soon as 
he saw an opportunity, "you think me inte- 
rested in the direction you take — not the least I 
assure you ; I was not thinking about my fences; 
that is my tenants' affair, and so I tell them when 
I see them. Besides, whichever way you go, 
you traverse nearly an equal portion of my 
property. Behind, for instance," (turning his 
own, and his horse*s body, while his companion 
looked carelessly over his shoulder), " behind, 
I reach to within three fields of that church 
steeple. On my right — do you see — to that red 
house on the farthest hill — and straight before'* 
— ^here he stopped, for Sir Cuthbert had made 
his horse move briskly forward, and nobody else 
was sufficiently near to receive the remainder of 
the sentence. 
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CHAP. XI. 



Hark ! from yon covert where those towering oaks 
Above the humble copse aspiring rise. 
What glorious triumphs burst in every gale 
Upon our ravished ears I The hunter's shout. 
The clanging horns swell their sweet winding notes. 
The pack wide opening load the trembling air 
With various melody ; from tree to tree 
The propagated cry redoubling bounds .J 

SOMERVILLE. 



The hounds had now begun to draw the 
cover, and the party stood in eager expectation, 
listening to the rustling of the horses and dogs 
among the brushwood, the occasional call pf the 
huntsman, and the loud cracking of the whip. 

Sir Thomas and his daughter, and several 
others of their party, were stationed on a small 
knoll, under the shelter of a clump of oaks. 
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Iffaich stood rather detached from the cover; 
while on the other side a smooth expanse of 
turf sloped down towards a brook, which 
rippled irregularly alon^--now rapid and shallow, 
now deep and still — Alined here and there with 
sedges and straggling aiders, that shot aslant 
from out of the bank, and dipped their twisted 
branches in the stream. On the right was a 
large park-like inclosure, separated from the 
ground on which they stood by a deep fence, 
with rugged palmg on the top of it. On the 
other side was a range of fields with low fences, 
and gates wide open, along which the eye fol- 
lowed a fine sweep of woodland, which was 
terminated in the distance by a long dark line, 
formed by part of the Brackingsley Belt. On 
the side of the cover, opposite to the place where 
they were stationed, was a gate and road, which 
led through the wood to the other side, and 
which would enable them to see something of 
the sport, in whichever direction the hounds 
might go. 
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Courtenay was near Caroline, thinking, 
even at such a time, more of her than of the 
sport. 

Sir Thomas Jermyn, was near them, and 
was looking earnestly at some of the sportsmen 
in the centre of the cover, who seemed to be 
tug^ng at a bridle gate, as if they wished to 
take it off the hinigres. 

'* Good Lord !'' exclaimed he, ** they'll pull 
it down ! it is locked — see there — there is care- 
lessness ! I am obliged to look to everything 
myself. It ought to have been opened as 
well as the rest — stop — stop,'' (lie shouted), ♦*you 
shall have a key'* — (feeling for one inhispocket) 
— **ah — there's a ditch between us— I can't get 
to them — where is John P'' looking around for 
die groom, who had lagged a little way behind. 

** Let me take it to them," said Courtenay ; 
and receiving the key, he leaped the ditch, and 
arrived in time to save the gate from demolition. 
Sir Thomas then trotted off to speak to a person 
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whom he saw in the next field, and Caroline offered 
to follow him. 

* You had better stay where you are," said 
he, " you cannot be better situated, and I shall 
come back to you directly." 

He had scarcely turned his horse's head, 
when Charlecote joined Caroline. ^* Well, Miss 
Jermyn !" said he, " how do you hke it ? 
Capital day for the purpose, is'nt it ? Rather 
tiresome, waiting so long — ^but never mind — we 
shall find soon. Capital situation this — a, good 
place to get away from — it is a horrid nuisance 
to be in a place where you cannot get away. It 
was my case at Baddestone- yesterday. There 
was a high park paling on one side, and a great 
wide ha-ha on the other — a. terrible ugly place, I 
assure you — half the field were craning' at it. 
I^m not one that is stopped by a trifle ; but 
you know there are things that one cannot take. 
I never was so puzzled in all my life. But here 
it is quite a different thing. That brook is ford- 
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able^ I'm sure ; and there^s a very easy fence to the 
left, and a nice short cut right through the 
cover, in case they go away on the other ride.'' 
At this instant a cry was heard from the hounds 
in the cover — then came a shout — ^then a horn 
was sounded, and at the same moment every 
horse in the adjoinmg fields was in motion. 

*^ Pug's off, by Jove !*' cried CharlecQte, and 
trapping spurs to his horse, he dashed down the 
road that led to the other side of the cover. 

At the same time many a scarlet coat was seen 
in swift progress through the wood ; and there 
was a general rush from the fields on the left, 
towards the gate near which Caroline was sta- 
tioned, and the quick trampling of the numerous 
hoofs thundered furiously upon the springy turf. 

The horse from which the groom had dis- 
mounted plunged, threw up its heels, and ran 
back to the full extent of its rein, at which it 
pulled so violently as to draw off all the atten- 
tion of the servant, who wbb just then be^nning 
to fasten the curb of Caroline's bridle, which 
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was discovered to have come unhooked. Her 
horse, though naturally a quiet animal, now 
began to exhibit strong symptoms of restive- 
neM. He sidled, pawed, tried to advance as 
each successive sportsman galloped by, and 
at last, upon a man in red (one of the whippers 
in) coming near, at a quick pace, cracking as 
he went a long lashed whip, the animal after a 
furious plunge, finding that the bit in its pre- 
sent «tate was unequal to restrain it, set off at 
full speed down the slope towards the brook. 

The groom in vain attempted to remount his 
horse, which still pranced and curveted, and 
used every efibrt to escape, while Sir Thomas, 
who saw his daughter'^s danger from an ad- 
jmning field, laboured uselessly to urge his 
poney to a speed that might enable him to over- 
take her. 

Meanwhile Courtenay, having a$sisted in 
opening the bridle gate, recognized among 
those who were anxknis to get through, an old 
coll^ acquaintance, whom, Arom some accident 
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or Other he had not yet seen among the as- 
semblage. He therefore passed with him to 
the other side of ihe if ood, and stood for several 
minutes in conversation, when they heard the 
horn, and presently saw hounds and huntsmen 
emerge from the cover, and sweep along in front 
of them. They were instantly wrapt in the 
high-wrought interest which the scene excited, 
and they dashed forward with all the glorious 
enthusiasm of fox-hunters. 

They rapidly turned the corner of the wood, 
and entered the large park-like field which ad- 
joined that wherein we have left Caroline. Even 
in the first heat of pursuit, Courtenay could not 
help turning his eyes towards the place where he 
knew she would be seen. 

He did see her, and in what a situation ! 
Her horse was galloping furiously towards the 
brook, and she leaning back,- apparently 
exerting all her strength in a vain endeavour to 
check it. No one was near to assist her; 
and Courtenay fancied that his ear caught a 
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cry for help. He saw at once all the danger 
of her situation, and to fly to her succour was 
with him, the result of impulse rather than of 
thought. 

A difficult fence, composed of ragged irregu- 
lar pales and a wide ditch^ lay between them. 
He spurred his horse resolutely at it, ^ and 
the animal being a powerful hunter, and now 
quite fresh, cleared it gallantly. He heard 
some exclamations of surprise at the feat and 
the direction in which he was going, from voices 
behind him, one of which was that of Charle- 
cote; but he paid no attention to them, and 
urged his horse forward with furious speed in 
the direction which Caroline's had taken. 

Courtenay saw the terrified animal which 
bore her, without slaqkening its pace, reach the 
edge of the brook, plunge in, and disappear 
beneath the high bank. He uttered an excla- 
mation of horror, aiid spurred and lashed his 
horse more furiously still, mid strained his 
eyes to look after ben 
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He saw the animal in a few seconds mount 
the opposite bank without its rider, and gallop 
off along the meadow. In another moment, 
he was at the brook side, had thrown himself 
from the saddle, and was looking earnestly 
into the stream below. He caught a glimpse of 
her blue riding dress floating on the surface of 
the water — loosed his bridle — and plunged in. 

There was at this place a deep hole, caused 
by the eddy of the stream, and Courtenay imme- 
diately found himself out of his depth. However, 
with prompt activity seizing by one hand a large 
root which projected from the bank, he sup- 
ported himself with this, while with the other 
hand he grasped Caroline, whose clothes, heavy 
with water, had drawn her down below the 
surface. He obtained a footing against the 
side, and availing himself of this, and whatever 
presented itself to his grasp, by a vigorous 
exertion of his strength he raised himself upon 
the bank, — drawing after him the apparently 
lifeless form of Caroline. 



•\ 
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She was insensible* — partly through terror, 
partly from the effects of her immersion, and 
die suspended animation which it had tempo- 
rarily produced. Her hat and cap were lost, 
and her beautiful hair hung in long dripping 
threads down her neck and shoulders. Her 
face was pale, and her eyes were closed ; yet, 
evett then Courtenay could not but gaze on 
her with admiration, as kneeling on' the turf 
beside her, he supported with his arm that 
drooping head, and thought with a glow of 
inward rapture, of the service he had afforded 
to such a being. 

Sir Thpmas Jermyn and the groom now 
came up, and Courtenay committed his inte- 
resting charge to the arms of her father. The 
agony of the Baronet had been extreme ; and 
the doubiful appearance of his daughter's state 
hardly yet allowed it to subside. He pressed 
her in his arms, and continued earnestly gazing 
at her pale face, and uttering low moaning 
sounds of lamentation, interrupted occasionally 
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by f^ryeiit cries of ^^ thank God it is no 
w^se,^' axid bisokea expressions of thanks to 
Comtenay. 

'^But what. must, we do with the poor dear 
child ?^' said he at length**— ^< we must not stay 
here with her," 

Courtenay mentioned the barouche ; <^ Oh, 
ay, true,^ said Sir Thomas^ "the barouche — 
wb^re is it ?" 

The servant was immediately sent for it. 

^' But do not alarm Lady Jermyn,'' added 
Countenay ; ^^ merely say that Miss Jermyn has 
been in the brook, and is quite wet, and wants 
to return in the carriage.'^ 

" Oh, look ! look !*" exclaimed Sir Thomas 
delightedly^ " her colour is returning — I can- 
nf>t tell you my obligations — I shall always 
feel tbem«-you have saved h^ life.''^ 

" See !" exclaimed Courtenay, " thank God ! 
she- opens her eyes.^' 

< She did so, and turned them at the same 
time with a grateful expression upon him. The 
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first, words she heard distinctly, in retinming 
consciousness, were her father^s thanks to Cour- 
tenay, coupled with the information that to him 
she owed her deliverance. Her next look was a 
fj^t smile, to re-assure her anxious father,, who 
on seeing those unequivocal symptoms of revival, 
fervently kissed her pale cold cheek, and ejacu- 
lated many a warm expression of gratefid joy. 

Courtenay now looked up in quest of the 
barouche. " I see it coming," said he, joyfully, 
'^ but I think it cannot drive down to the brook- 
side ; we must take Miss Jermyn to the tc^ of 
the field.'' 

"Are they within sight,^ said Caroline to 
her father ; " pray raise me up — my mothar 
will be alarmed if she sees me resting on your 
knee— there — thank you — ^with help I think I 
can walk — no, I am still weak — oh, it all seems 
\ike a dream ! How did I get into the 
water? I think I recollect — my head grows 
clearer — Oh ! Mr. Courtenay, how much I am 
Jaidebted to yov !' 
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. Courtenay felt himself amply, richly rewarded 
by these words, and the soft sweet smile which 
accompanied them. His mind was too full to 
allow him to say anything in return. Before 
they reached the carriage they were met by 
Lady Jermyn and the Miss CUftons, who 
seeing that something serious had occurred, ran 
pale and breathless towards them. Lady Jer- 
myn was much affected by her daughter's ap- 
pearance, and shuddered at the frightful retro- 
spect of the danger from which she had so 
narrowly escaped. She cried, and smiled, and 
cried again, and pressed her daughter's hands, 
and kissed her cheeks, and asked her how it 
happened ; and then, without waiting for an 
answer, went on exclumiug, and heartily re- 
joicing that the worst was past. 

. Caroline could give but little information of 
the way in which the accident had occurred. 
The shock had driyen it from her mind. She 
rather wanted information herself; and as Lady 
Jermyn urg^dy appealed to the rest of the 
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f9Hj9 she had soon an opportunity of lear&ing, 
&om the joint testimony of Sir Thomas Jer- 
pyp, CQurtenay, and the grqom, how the event 
took place, md how t}ie deliveraace was e£Pected. 
{4$ dy Jerniyn was profuse in well-merited 
thiM^ to Oourtenay, in which Caroline could 
PQt hut concur ; and though she said little yet 
dt fuch a moment she could not conceal froia 
biia ths^t she felt n[iuch. She was lifted into 
the b^pychq ; and the whole party returned 
hou^e, all busy with thoughts of their own, an|i 
wi^ I30 slight wonder at this unexpected and 
critical termination of a morning which had com* 
ine^pijpd so g«iiy. 

Cpurtenay wa$ soon assailed with praises from 
every quarter, fpr his gallant exertions in Caro- 
line's behalf. Tbe ladies were astonished at his 
boldness in ventiiring, *^ a^outred as he was,'* 
into a brook out of his depth ; the gentlemen 
dw^lt upon the p^nU of his l^p. 

*' Upo^ my word, M?- Cpurteoay," said Lord 
I)((v^qtry^ m }^is scun^wb«t pompous manner. 



** you tck)k a leap this morning whifch I shotild 
have been very sorry to have taken even in the 
best of my hunting days, though I vtiied to be 
rather a hard rideh I remember about the year 
ninety, when Lord Westbury hurited the — — 
rfiiiTB country, riding over Sir Godfrey Davison's 
park paling. Poot Davison ! he iraife a v^y 
good sportsman too. There were many of us 
at that time who rode hard and well. It is a 
fascinating pursuit, Mr. Courtenay. You are a 
young man, and likely to follow it with ardour. 
Let me warn you against itd etcess. I found 
that it engrossed me too much, and I made a 
point of withdrawing myself from Jt — I found 
that I could not conscientiotisly i'emain a fox- 
hunter — ^it was inoompatiblef with my other avo- 
cations ;" and so saying, his Lordship took a 
pnch of snuff, and walked ilway fiill of the sa^ 
tisfactioii with which a great mind looks back 
upon a former sacrifice of pleasure to duty. 
• Mr. Dun^n now put in his ooftiplitoent. 
*' Courtenay," said he,' "you are the very mir- 
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ror of modem chivalry — you may let yout 
spirit of enterprise lie fallow for the next half 
year— you have immortalized youtself by the 
deeds of one half minute. I was in the field 
you quitted so daringly. Excuse me for having 
at the time thought you mad. I did not then 
see the all-sufficient cause for such an experi^ 
ment-for an experiment it reaUy was." 

" Oh, it was no such great thing," said Cour- 
tenay, laughing. "My horse was fresh — I 
knew he would do it." 

Clifton and Charlecote now came in, well 
splashed from their run. 

** Egad ! Courtenay," said Charlecote, *^ you 
did the thing in proper style, — and a devilish 
ugly place it was. Gad ! you gathered him up^ 
and crammed him at it ! There was no denial 
— ^go he must. You remembered old Toby's 
rules for leaping. * Keep his head straight, and 
go over,' says Toby. You know old Toby- 
Tennyson's Toby — as good a huntsman As ever 
crossed a Iiorse* But why did not you follow 
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us ? It is a thousand pities (is^nt it, Clifton P) 
that Courtenay did not follow us. We had a 
real good day, I promise you. You saw what a 
pretty burst we had. Well, Sir— Pug went 
straight away for WestwoodGorse — and a steady 
hard run we had of it — ^not a single check, and 
a burning scent, and all of us fresh as four year 
olds. It was as good a part of the day as any. 
But when we got to the gorse we lost him, — and 
we lost time too, which was quite as bad — draw- 
ing, and drawing, and all to no purpose. So 
then we went to Campley "Wood, and before the 
hounds were half through it, (I was on the out- 
aide) — Gad, Sir ! out there came a big old fox 
—so we laid them on — and away like fun by 
Claverton Grange, and over the hill above Bad* 
desley Fool, and down again by Nether Twy- 
cross — and then we came to a sort of check — and 
once we thought we had fiurly lost him; but old 
Cutty made a cast-^-a devilish good one ; and 
again we were on him — and away across the grass 
fields by Crawford. Gad ! yau should have seen 
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US then ! We all streamed down in rank — ^no 
choofiinj; or gap faonting — every man took his 
fence as it lay befijre him — and away we went 
like devils over the new enclosures on Penderton 
Edge. Gad ! Sir, did'nt we go the pace I The 
pace kills — nothing like going it. Ah ! you 
should have been with us th^d. But we had not 
much of that — for then he took us across the 
low grounds by Muddyford and Sludgely Bot- 
tQHi, — ^stiff, heavy country— infernal bad gmng^— ' 
up to the shoulders pretty nearly— moirt of the 
horses were dead beat before they came out oi 
it. Well, then we got upon Dartington higher 
level, and the Badsworth country — ugly work 
so late in the day— 4)ut no matterj nothing 
stopped us. Did'nt we charge them ! ox fences, 
double fences, and all, my boy. You should only 
have seen us— tJbat's all I Well, Sir ! here we 
gained upon Pug, and within half a mile of Ding, 
ley Coppice we viewed him. Sir— we vie wed him— 
beat — quite beat — I knew he was— I said he was 
—fifty to one, saya I, he does not reach the wood. 
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No more he did. On we went— and in two 
minutes more ran into bim, in the middle of a 
grass field. Who-hoop! glorious, by Jove! 
Have not seen a better thing this twelvemonth.' 
There was nobody in but I, Jack Hammer, old 
Cutty, Floxton, Dick Derby, and Cutty's Ned. 
You should oiily have seen the fellows behind 
scattered by two or three in a field, over the coun- 
try for the last two miles. Oh, it was a regular 
hard run. That second fox was such a tough 
one ! Look here — IVe brought away one . of 
his holders ;" and so saying, he pulled a tooth 
out of his waistcoat pocket. " An old stager, 
was'nt he.'^ By the bye, I'll tell you a good 
thing of old Cutty. George Johnson, (he had 
been riding at me — going ity like smoke) well 
he got a regular fall, horse and all, down toge- 
ther, neck and crop, in a deep, dry ditch. John- 
son was for scrambling out. Old Cutty was just 
behind. * Lie still you fool !^ says Cutty. ' Damn 
you, lie still, till I get over.' So Johnson lay 
down in the ditch, frightened out of his life, and 
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old Cutty leaped clean over him. Oh, Lord ! you 
should have been with us. However, you were 
well employed where you were, I confess : and 
lent a hand to some purpose. Oh, there is Lady 
Jermyn — I must go and do the civil thing, and 
ask her how Miss Jermyn does," and so saying, 
he walked away into the next room. 
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CHAP. XII. 



Obligation I why a water spaniel would haTe done as mucli. Well i I 
sbould never think of giving my heart to a man because he could swim* 

The Rivals. 



Caroline soon recovered from the effects of 
her accident ; and after a day or two she made 
lier re-appearance» She felt a little oppressed by 
the attention which her situation had excited, and 
the eager solicitude with which she was greeted, 
and would fain have withdrawn herself longer 
from the general gaze. But in this unnecessary 
seclusion there would have been a little duplicity, 
and an apparent coquettish manceuvring to ex- 
cite an interest, from which the propriety of her 
feelings recoiled. Perhaps also she was some« 
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what unwilling on another account to make more 
of the incident than was necessary. She was 
grateful to Courtenay — very grateful ; and she 
repeated it to herself a thousand times. But yet 
she felt no disposition to increase the sense of 
this obligation either in herself or others, by any 
act which she could avoid. 

In truth she was mortified at the turn which 
the late event had taken, and had rather have 
been assisted by any but Courtenay. Yet she 
felt that Jiis services had given him so power- 
ful a claim to her gratitude and esteem, that a 
proposal, supported as it would doubtless be by 
the approbation of her parents, could hardly with 
propriety be rejected. She could not doubt that 
real affection had urged him to- such prompt as- 
sistance ; but she determined, if possible, not to 
evince a consciousness that he ' had exerted him- 

V 

self for her in a greater degree than he would in 
behalf of any other female, and resolved that 
the firm unshrinking tone of her gratitude, 
while it acquitted her of unkindness^ should 
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Hiak^ him sensible tliat it was not mingled with 
the sensitive titnidity of love. 

Thus reasoned Caroline^ and she tried to 
shape her course accordingly. But in assuming 
an air of mere gratitude, and endeavouring to 
put upon his behaviour the construction which 
she wished to adopt in imagination, she found 
herself foiled by the significant manner and con- 
scious looks of all around her. It was plain that 
Courtenay's devotion to her had become mani- 
fest to all the house ; and that this last act was 

- » 

merely regarded as a more direct practical avowal 
of that which was sufficiently evident before, 
^ven her cousins, the Miss Cliftons, began to 
exchange looks of much intelligence, and did 
not banter her about her accident half so freely 
as she might have expected. They did not talk 
a tenth part of the usual nonsense about dis- 
tressed damsels and vahant knights, and evi-^ 
dently because they thought the case was now 
too serious for a joke. Nay, what was worse 
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than all, die began to perceive that most of the 
company now spoke of Courtenay inher presence, 
in that sort of bridled, guarded manner in which 
one comments on an absent person before a very 
near relation. 

All this was exceedingly provoking. What was 
Courtenay to her ? — a friend, a deliverer — ^not the 
master of her heart ; and she earnestly longed to 
tell them so. This behaviour, on the part of her 
father's visitors, not only discomposed her plan of 
conduct, but impressed her more strongly with 
the difficulty of giving Courtenay ^n absolute re- 
jection, whenever the decided proposal should be 
made. She could not, she said, positively accept 
him ; but she must not dismiss him without hope 
— without an assurance that time might exert a 
beneficii^ influence in his favour — that she could 
wish to know him longer and better, before she 
took an irrevocable step — that her heart could' 
not be hastily won — that he possessed at present 
her esteem — and that upon some future day he 
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possibly might gain bar love. And sucb was 
ber final resolution. 

And wbat, meanwbile, were Courtenay^s 
thougbts? In trutb tbey were nearly of a9 
mixed and perplexing a cbaracter as tbose of 
Caroline. At first be was transported witb plea- 
sure, at baring been tbe bappy instrument of 
saving from sucb imminent peril one wbom be 
so truly loved. He tbougbt, too, witb intense 
deligbt of tbe powerful claim upon ber affec- 
tions, wbicb his bold and successful assistance 
wou'd afibrd bim. 

But to tbese brilliant and flattering pros- 
pects succeeded reflections of a more sober 
cbaracter — ^reflections wbicb induced bim to 
postpone for a wbile bis intention of asking 
ber band in marriage. Tbere was something 
that accorded ill witb bis nice and honourable 
feelings, in the idea of thus hastily presuming 
upon a service wbicb chance alone bad afibrded 
bim tbe means of performing. Pride also whis- 
pered, that it was not to an act of sucb a kind, 
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however signal and meritorious, that he would 
willingly owe the possession of her hand. If he 
was accepted, he would that it were for merits 
of a more certain description — ^for instances of 
daily worth, and not for the dazzling exploits of 
a hasty moment ; not for a service which a mere 

stranger might equally have rendered. He 
could not wish that the woman he loved should 

* 

be entrapped into liking him, by the mere for- 
tunate termination of a fortuitous event ; or be 
induced to commit the dangerous error of think- 
ing that to be love, which after all was merely 
gratitude. 

" No,'* said he, " let my late services be for- 
gotten. It had been better had they never been 
required. Then I could not have undergone 
the danger of seeing the affections of my chosen 
bride rest on a circumstance, the remembrance 
of which must ever, as we live, grow more and 
more faint, and with it the delusive love which 
it seemed to cherish. My vanity shall not mis- 
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lend tne; I will at least obsaire her closely ; I 
will see how my services are appreciated ; I 
will mark attentively the tone^^-the maimer with 
which she expresses her thanks. I shall be able 
to distinguish the unembarrassed air of mere 
gratitude, from the hesitating acknowledgments 
of growing love." 

This was very well in theory ; but the prac- 
tice was not so easy. He experienced the same 
diiSculties that had occurred to Caroline, though 
he was less sensible of their existence. He quickly 
discovered that all the circle had tacitly s&t them 
down as lovers. He saw, too, that Caroline per- 
ceived it ; and thought that she seemed to ac- 
quiesce in the propriety of the opinion. Then, 
the expression of her gratitude had, in spite of 
her endeavours, a downcast diffidence, a certain 
air of timid tenderness, which gave if an inex- 
pressible charm to Courtenay, and made his 
heart beat high with hope. His scruples melted 
fast away. He could not think that mere cold 
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gratitude had given birth to that sweet confusioii 
which he gladly traced to a warmer sentiment. 
In a word, he felt that she must be his ; and with 
a bounding spirit he decided that, ere long — ^nay, 
if possible, on that very day— the die should be 
cast. 

Caroline had been out that day, riding with 
others of their party, and Courtenay among the 
rest ; and on her return, he found himself alone 
with her in the saloon. She looked even more than 
usually attractive. A fresh colour, heightened 
by exercise, bloomed in her cheek, and her coun- 
tenance was gay and animated. 

" I am pleased with myself," said she, half 
laughing as she spoke, ^^ for having ridden to- 
day. It is better to make the effort soon. One 
gains nothing by delay ; indeed I think oneX 
timidity only increases, and settlies by time into 
habit. Pray, praise me a little for my courage; 
I am very desirous to be commended for that; — 
I suppose, because I am sensible of a great want 
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of it. 1 pride myself most on having passed by 
the very scene of my disaster — disaster indeed, I 
should hardly call it, since it terminated so well, 
—thanks to your kind and prompt assistance.'^ 

" Indeed," 'said Courtenay, *'you look so well 
at this moment, and seem to have suffered so 
little from it, that I am almost selfish enough to 
wish you would fall into [a brook every day, 
that I might have the happiness of saving 
you.. You are smiling at that. Don't you think 
it would really be a happiness ?" 

Caroline felt a little perplexity, which she 
tried to carry off with a laugh« " I was only 
thinking,^ said she, ^^that you are fortunate 
in Having discovered a mode of happiness which 
nobody will ever wish to dispute with you." 

" I am not very sure of that," said Courte- 
tiay ; ^^ but if it is so, I can only say that I am 
obliged to the world for their blindness. But 
it would not make me quite happy; I should 
^lerely regard it as a passport. No — I should 
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look much farther. Ibelieve^^' he added, with 
a smile of much meaning, <^ you hardly yet know 
all that is necessary to my happiness.'*' 

^^ I dare say not,'' smd she, in a tone that 
laboured hard to be indifferent; and turning 
her head, she walked to the window, where she 
endeavoured to occupy herself in examining 
the green-house plants that stood on a flbwef'- 
stand. 

Courtenay followed, and remained f(x a md- 
ment regarding her in silence^ — too much ab* 
scHrbed iti admiration to think of resuming his 
address. The pause, however, bod^d sbme- 
thing of less doubtful import, and was noore 
awful to Caroline's feelings than atiy tatm of 
words in which he could faav6 clothed hii 
meaning. With nervous trepidation, wishing 
to be employed, she knew not how, she hki 
broken off a geranium flower, and was trying 
to fix it in the button-hole of her riding habi(. 
^he stalk broke, a,nd it fell to the ground; 
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Courtenay hastily picked it up ; she thanked 
him, and held out her hand to receive it. 

^*Do not ask me to return it," said he, 
with an expressive smile, and put it into the 
breast of his waistcoat. Caroline blushed at 
the obvious air of gallaDtry with which this 
trifling act was accompanied, and trying to pass 
it off with a hurried laugh, she gathered ano- 
ther flower. 

^^ I shall deny your taste as a florist,'* said 
she, *' if you keep that broken thing. If you 
want a flower, here is a better — take this,^— 
and she extended it towards him. 

Courtenay eagerly seized her hand, with a 
glow of pleasure on his countenance.—" Any 
gift from you is precious,'^ said he, his eyea 
sparkling as he spoke. " Oh, if I might but 
keep this hand that gives it to mc T 

Caroline coloured deeply, and struggled to 
withdraw the hand that Courtenay held clai^xd 
between his own. 
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"Must I let it go?" said he, in a tone of 
tender entreaty. *^ Oh, no, no, I must— must 
keep it. If you will not utter a kind yes, one 
little look shall say it for you ; I will under- 
stand the slightest token/' 

Caroline turned away her liead. " Nay, Mr. 
Courtenay, I could wish to have avoided this,'' 
she said in a tone of vexation, while Courtenay 
still stood detaining her hand, with his glisten- 
ing eyes intently fixed on her countenance. 

She had no time for more words, for at that 
instant the door was opened, and Charlecote 
burst into the room, laughing as he entered, 
and asked her to be umpire in a game at bil- 
liards, cue against mace, between himself and 
Miss Clifton. 

Caroline was glad of an excuse to break off 
the conference, and hastened to the billiard- 
room — leaving Courtenay somewhat disappointed 
at the abrupt termination of so interesting an 
interview, but consoled with • the reflection 
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that an opening had been made for the intro- 
duction of a more formal declaration, and 
satisfied with her qualified admission of his 
addresses. 
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CHAP. XIII. 



You have displaced the mirth, broke the good meeting: 
With most admired disorder. — Maobbtr. 



Nkxt morning the whole party were re-assem- 
bled at the breakfast-table. The welcome post 
arrived as usual, and letters and papers were 
soon seen picturesquely interspersed among cups, 
plates, egg-stands, and toast-racks. Some were 
reading letters ; others glancing at newspapers, 
between the acts of coffee and rolls ; some talk- 
ing ; some few eating ; all variously employed ; 
while Lady Jermyn, under the august shadow 
of a lofty silver urn, — which, with a most musical 
simmer, sent up a high wreathing column of 
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Steam — sat presiding, with a happj well-temper^ 
air of dignity, over two large teapots, and dis- 
pensed an even-handed justice to the rival fac- 
tions of green and bohea. 

Courtenay was looking rather unhappy,' for 
he liad failed in securing a seat by Caroline. 
However, as he sat nearly opposite, he consoled 
himself with the pleasure of looking at her, and 
thinking over the tender things he meant to say 
before that day was past. 

Much light conversation, . of one kind or an- 
other, was passing around. 

" There — ^you political person !'* said Lady 
Hjarriet, holding up a letter to her husband, 
who sat perusing the newspaper on the other 
^de of the table, ^^ take this, and read it, ^d 
dismiss thje cares of the nation, and think of 
your wife's for half a moment. Oh, how I hate 
all politics !*' s^d she, directing her observation 
to the rest of the company. " Begging the gen- 
tlemen's pardons, I don't think il improves them 
at alL It makes tbem so business-like and 
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wiggy- As for us wooden, it really ruins us 
completdy. Don't you think so, my dear?'* 
^appealing to Miss Clifton. 

" I agree with you ^tirely," said the latter, 
^^ and I kpow several instances of its bad efiPects. 
. There is our good friend Lady Highbury : what 
A charming woman she is, till she begins to raire 
4tbout politics— and devoutly wishes the natiofi 
had no debt— ^nd wonders how high the fund3 
would be then-— and talks so feelingly of that 
unhappy country, .Ireland— »and wishes Minis- 
ters would compel the cotters to build chimneys, 
and give up potatoes. Do you know what made 
. lier such a violent Anti-Catholic .^^ She was dis- 
app(nnted at Rome— ill used, she says, about a 
front place at one of the ceremonies in the 
Holy Week! Fortunately she-is a tory. That 
side suits our sex the best. We ought to stand 
up for power and prerogative. I cannot abide a 
female democrat. It is shocking to hear ladies 
raving about liberty, like Lady CrosstoniL 
But ^e is a iadicd, whidb is ten times wiorse. 
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A few ye rs ago, when Himt was iu his glory, 
she sent him a card for one of her parties. I 
believe he did not go, but the fact of the invi- 
tation is unquestionable. I had it firom excellent 
authority." 

^^Ob< Eliza, you scandalous. ^1 !*' exclaimed; 
^nne. ** I won't believe it I am very fond of 
Lady Crosstown — she is such a dear odd crea- 
tmer 

. ^^ It is really a fact," pursued Miss ClifUm ; 
.^^ and you know the illness she had last spring 
-^solely produced, I assure you, by sitting three 
successive nights in the roof of the House of 
Commons. One night was enough for me. By 
the bye what did we go to hear .^" appealing to 
Ifer mother, who having forgotten, passed on 
the question to Lord Daventry. 

" You ought to know better than me," said 
his Lordship, ^* but if I remember right, it was 
the debate on the second reading of the Mar- 
riage-Act Amendment BilL" 

«' I think,** added Sir Thomafi Jermyn, '' I 

fx 2 
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can recall it to your memory. I said a few 
wor3s on that question myself. I am sure 
you will recollect it now. I do not know whether 
you happened to read the debates afterwards, 
but they misrepresented me in the paper shame- 
fuUy. If you remember, my speech was a short 
one — I hate to engross the time of the House as 
some people do. Such being the case, there* was 
the less excuse for a false report. But when I 
came to look at the papers, egad, Sir!" (turMing 
to Mr. Duncan) " they had put down — what were 
the words ? — oh — * Sir T. Jermyn supported 
the motion. The honourable baronet fulljr'con- 
curred in the sentiments of the last speaker.* 
Now, Sir, I did not fully concur in the senti*- 
ments of the last speaker. No, Sir I had my own 
view of the subject, as I always have, and like to 
have, and think that every honest and indepen- 
dent member ought to have. I diflPered from 
tbe last speaker id many respects; and yet 
these fellows have the assurance to tell the 
world that I AiUy concurred in his sentiments^ 
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I think this sort of misrepresentation amounts to 
a breach of privilege. I had a good mind to 
have called the attention of the House to it. 
That step has been taken in cases which have 
been scarcely of greater importance.'' 

*^ Public characters,* said Mr. Duncan, ^< are 
continually exposed to these misrepresentaticms. 
It is the price they pay for notoriety.'' 

" Very true^* replied the Bar(»iet, swallowing 
the ironical complim^it with greater gravity 
than oould have been hoped. ^^ But in fact,'^ he 
added, ^^ the reporting department is miserably 
defective." 

^^ The only thing I complain of, *' said Lady 
Harriet, ^^ is their putting in debates at all, I 
mean indiscriminately into every paper. There 
IS really not one that a lady can take up. As 
Sterne says, * they manage these things much 
better in France.'* ' There they have their Jour- 
nal des Debats, des AfEches, des Spectacles — in 
i3iort, if you know what you want, you may 
know where to find it But here they are all 
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political. Hence anses the evil we are speak-*' 
ii^ of. This ia the true origin of your Lady 
Highburys^and Lady CrbBstowns. I wish therelj 
were »9iie journal expressly calaulated for femalef 
readers. I iri)ould really like, if it were possible J 
to set scmiellung of that kind on foot. Daa'tj 
you thmk it would succeed ?^ 

'^ i am afraid,'* said Mki CUfton, ^^ we are 
too well satisfied with the present orda* of things. 
I am sure I myself know several ladif^s who lieveip 
read anyUiing but newspapers* Tb^e is old Mrs, 
Printley reaib tibe Mqamg Post through, eivery 
day — quite through— every adverti^e^ient— -. 
stamp-mark ahd all.. It exactly occupies her 
time from the lureak&st hour till thr0e o'^clock.^ 

*^I think I AaU follow her example/^ said 
Caroline, taking t^ a Morning Post which had 
hitharto lam disregarded^ 

" Courageous girl !'' said Anne Clifton^ ** to 
dare to follow the example of a lady who is. old; 
enough to be your grandmother. Now, Lad^ 
Harriet, lodk at Caroline, and tell me if yoa 
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don't think a newspaper Is an unsightly thing in 
a lady's hand: — ^it makes eren her Ipok qiiite^ 
old-womanly/* 

"^Shdekingl sbock&igr said Lady Harriet ; 
^ it looks aft ill as ^ inan.with fk muff.*' 

" WdV said Ann^ '*1 think I can tefely. 
say, that the united reading of the whble female 
part of the house of D^ventry does not com- 
prise more than Deaths and Marriages, and the 
Fashionable Changes. We never lopk at any* 
tiling else-<-we abstain upon prinpiple.'* 

^^ You deserve high praas^,^ said Mr. Dun* 
ean. ^< It argues no inconsiderable firmness, to 
resist the perusal of those touching ftppeals * To 
the British Fair/ 'and to leave unread an ad- 
vertisement headed with ^ Personal Beauty,^ in 
large letters/' 

" Oh, yes," said Anne, " you fully appre- 
ciate our self-denial. But do look at Carolim^-^ 
how intent she is! How are thefunds^ my dear? 
Pretty politician ! She does not bear nne. 
Pretty Pcdly, say;'^ and she began to hum 
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,the air of the song ; then suddenly stopping, 
exdaimed, *^I don't understand — «he turns 
quite pale." 

" Are ypu ill, my love ?" said Lady Jennyn. 

Every eye at table was by this time turned 
tlpon Caroline. Well might they observe her, 
for an alarnling paleness had spread over Jier 
Countenance, which was a^tated by a strong, 
expression of horror. She dropped the paper, 
clasped her hands', and raised them with a shud-^ 
der to her face ; and, " Oh ! he will die I** burst 
tremulously from her lips. 

** Die ! who ?^ was uttered by every one in 
company. 

Mr. Duncan, who was sitting next to her, 
glanced at the paper which lay before her on 
the table, and immediately his countenance also 
assumed an aspect of emotion ; while snatching 
it up, he exclaimed, ** Good God ! my young 
friend, Granby r 

^''Granby!" cried Courtenay, with unfeigned 
anxiety, stopping with surprise, while in the act 
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of pouring out a glass of water for Caroline :— 
and his exclamation was echoed by most who 
were present. 

** Yes, indeed,*' s£ud Mr. Duncan, who read 
the following paragraph : — " We regret to state, 

« 

that Lord Malton lies dangerously ill at the 
Clarendon Hotel. His Lordship's illness is sup- 
posed to have originated in the distressing event 
to which we alluded a few days back, and of the 
truth of which there is no longer the smallest 
doubt.** 

Meanwhile, mystmous looks passed round 
the table, and various restoratives were offered 
to Caroline, who, too much agitated to reply to 
the attentions of ^her friends, burst into tears, 
rose hastily, and, supported by her mother, left 
the room. 

A blank silence followed her departure ; each 
looking eagerly in turn at the evaitual para* 
graph, and seeming too full of grief, or wonder, 
to express their thoughts aloud. At length 
after a few half-whispered observations, scarcely 

+ x 8 
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addressed to any one, — ^** Great surprise to Miss 
Jennyn,'' — "Could not be merely that,'* — 
" Looked ill before/'— and, " Fm sure it wa« 
the fire," several times repeated by Lady Da- 
ventry, — Lady Jermyn re-appearedy and with a 
cheerful air assured the anxious enquirers that 
her daughter was much better. 

** Poor thing !" said she, " it was the sud* 
denness of the intelligence. She has been very 
nervous since her accident. You would not 
perceive it ; but I know her well. I am tibt 
surprised at her being so overset Tby unexpect- 
edly seeing this account of the dangerous illness 
of one she knew so well. You are aware, she 
added, looking by turns at Courtenay, Mr. Dun> 
can, and Lady Harriet, ** yoii are aware, that 
Lord Malton is a cousin of her^s. They used as 
childr^i to be well acquainted — quite intimate- 
constant playfellows. He was a nice boy-* 
Henry Granby as he was then— a very nice boy. 
He was often with us, but we have not se&tk 
mudi of Um lately.'* 

As she concluded these -remarks, she ca&t a 
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short side^glance at Courtenay, to s^e'how they 
were received by him. His oountenance was 
grave and thoughtful, and bis abstracted air 
rendered it doubtful whetiier he had heard >her 
words. She was disappointed and pexfdexed^ 
and knew not to what cause she Hi%ht attribute 
his seriousness. Was it grief for his friend ? or 
was he ruminating on her daughter's behaviour 
in the past scene? 

Both these, causes had contribute their in"- . 
fiua:ice to produce the serious air of Courtenay. 
He was much attached to Granby, asid felt 
much pun at the idea of bis danger^ hvi this 
thought did not predominate at that instaiUt 
He was revolving in his mind die great land'^un* 
usual ^rief eSLhibited by CaioHne te thi^ occa*- 
aion. Her agonized CKcIandatioB) ^* Oh f he wiH, 
die f '* stUtrang in his ears. Wasi Graliby theii 
indeed fp dear to her P or ^was'^it posflit^ld that 
she could be thus ieiffiMed^ in v^urdiis^ibe;pai> 
ittble danger o£ a me»e aoqiudnticncifP'T^p?^ I 
r^Playfellows wbca children ! What Wte«tier» 
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in this that should adequatdy account for a 
sorrow so poignant ? The relationship at least 
was so distant, that he was scarcely sensible- of 
its existence. Former intimacy was more to the 
purpose. This accounted for a fact, of which, 
\vhen he hadtonce seized the clue, he rapidly 
supplied fresh proofs, and pressed onward to 
conviction. Each beaming, animating smile 
with which Caroline had ever listened to his 
piraises of Granby^ now rose distinctly to his 
yiew. And was their affection mutual ? Yeftr— 
there were also points in Granby's conduct 
iwhich he had not hitherto understood, which 
this supposition would explain at once. . 
. . Courtenay was now even inclined to wonder 
that h^ should have been so blind a^ not to have 
knade this discovery sooner. And bitterly did 
be now regret it . He might have saved himself 
much pain— much of that unavailing regret 
which he now must necessarily endure. 
. Another qtiestion then urose, whether thepa^ 
rents were senidbk of the attachment subsisting 
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between their daughter and Henry Granby. If 
so, he felt that they had used faim ill in allow- 
ing — nay, encouraging him to attach himself to 
one who they well knew could not return his 
affection. He thought they could not have 
been wholly ignorant ; and there was a hurried 
consciousness in Lady Jermyn's manner, which 
strongly excited his su^icion. 

This was a point he wished to fathom ; and 

I 

with this view, as she passed from the breakfast 
room to the library, he followed her ; and pre- 
facing with a repetition of his enquiry after Ca- 
roline's health, and hopes that she would soon 
recover, he added, with a marked significance of 
tone, — " Miss Jermyn was more affected by this 
account than I was prepared to expect. I did 
not even know that she had much acquaintance 
with my friend Granby.*' 

**Dear! didn't you? Oh, yes, that is — she 
used to know him very well; and then, poor 
girl ! her spirits are tendei^. I, am not surpriiied 
at her bebg affected by the report And then. 
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poor Henry t^rranbrjr le^Lordi Malto% I should 
say^^heis aucb a delightful persoii«-Hevfii^yb6dy 
thut knoiira him mi^t be grieved^t I am siure, at 
biadang^" 

<^ Nobody WQ)B SQ much dittress^Kl os 'Mm 
JevmjUf^ said CouiteiiiBy* 

Lady Jermjrn looked tin^afiy at the remiffki 

"True, very true/' wa3 her reply; " biBt; 
some p^pte shew il more than others ; and then, 
yoa kn(]^, sbesayf^ tha account fir^t.'^ 

Courtenay could not think that this made 
any difference; and the sophistry ot the remark) 
only- ooofirmed him in his susfHicicm of t2ie 
^uiffiing policy of Lady Jennyn. He made 
no reply, but walked away a few paces, knit hiflr 
brow^, and|iass€d his Isuid across his eyel» as 
if ;aaiuixtoiis thoa^' wl» sthiggUng in his 
mind. Then returning, he Afud> in a low voices 
witlv-an jBgitated manner, ^< I am sorry, Lady 
Jmtiyp, I cannot protract ^ my tisit even for a 
fieg^ i^jr r I aiA under Tdeep obligations to 
ipy Jbifpd L<Mrd -MaHo% #nd I coniioc hear: oi 



his great danger, alone too, probably amongst 
strangers, and under circumstances of a dis- 
tressing nature, without wiping to render him 
every assistance in my power. I wish to be 
with him — I think I ought — his life probably 
hangs by a tjiread — I must go and see him 
instantly, and I propose to set out for London 
by the earliest conveyance. I must therefore 
take my leave sooner than I had intended ; and 
I do so with very sincere thanks to yourself and 
Sir Thomas Jerm}^ for the kind welcome that 
I have received here ;^ and so saying, he left 
the room to is^ue orders for his departure. 
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CHAP. XIV. 



SoiTOW 

Would be a rarity most beloved, if aU 
Could to become it. 

Kino Lbar. 



After the astounding intelligence related in 
the last chapter, Lady Jermyn repaired again to 
the apartment of her daughter. She found 
Caroline sitting with her head resting pensively 
on her hand. The tears that *had lately been 
flowing so fast were now dried^ but her eyes 
were heavy with weeping, and her cheek was 
still pale and wan. 

Lady Jermjni, with a soothing tenderness of 
mannar, sat down by her, took her feveri^ 
hand between her own^ and gently kissed her 
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burning forehead. " Poor dear child !" said 
she, " I feared how it would be; your spirits 
were stadly shaken by that accident.*' 

'* Oh, Mamma ! it was not that,^ said Caroline. 

'' Ay, my love, so you think ; but your 
nerves are 'not as they ought to be. I am sorry 
they got the better of you. It was very unfortu- 
nate, and may have given people false impres- 
sions, which I shall be careful to correct.** 

" Do not say that,^ exclaimed Caroline, ear- 
nestly ; ^^ the time for disguise is past. Let me 
now be explicit — to you at any rate. I ought 
to have been so sooner. But I have been a 
weak and foolish girl— perhaps I am such now» 
in loving one, who if he lives (which heaven grant 
he may) may never think again of me. This 
may be weak, but I cannot feel it to be wrong. 
Next to you and my father, I do indeed love 
hivi, and have long, though I never owned it — 
I wish I had ; though I think you must have 
suspected it." 

"To tell you the truth, my love, I have; 
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but I kept my suspicious to myself, and waited' 

' ... 

till you should make the disclosure. I never 
like to extort a confidence; and i did not wish 
to put your little heart into * a greater fltltter 
than was necessary. Besides, 1 thought - this 
attachment would die of itself, especisSIy after^ 

4 

it had ceased on the other side ; where indeed, 
I am inclined to doubt if it ever existed in a 
violent degree. Nay, dotft shake yout little 
head. I have no very hi^ idea of the con- 
stancy of a person who could flirt as he did with' 
other young women.** 

" I will not think of that,'* said Caroline; 
weeing' afresh, ** and at such a time too — 
and oh, if anything should happen \o him ! 
It is^ in vain— I cannot attach myself elsewhere. 
Do not think me froword in sajHlng, that I 
have even tried to attach myself to Mr. Cour- 
tenay — to reconcile myself to his addresses — 
but all in vain. And yet, had he proposed to 
me, I believe T should have accepted him. I 
felt as if I ought. Thank heaven that I did not — > 
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for I should have sacrificed my happiness. I 
Qow fed, that never can I willingly accept any 
other than-^than" (her Toice faltering) ^^ him, 
wfaoperhapsis nownomore!^^ and sheooTered 
her face in an agony of tears. 

f< My dear love !^ said Lady Jermyn, twink- 
ling her eyes, to dieck the drops that were 
rising in them — ^fbr she was moved by the sight 
of her daughter's distress, and felt, besides, some 
compunctious visitings, mixed with sorrow for 
Henry's danger, whidi made the tenderness of 
her woman's nature trium|^ for a while over 
her worldly feelings. <^ My dear love, you 
must not harass jrourselfinthisway. You will 
be quite ill. Yoq must not think so gloomily 
of it They exaggerate things in newspapers.' 
There is really no believing them. We must 
not make the worst of it. I dare say he is not 
so very ill. But we shall know soon. Mr. 
Courtenay (you will be surprised to hear it) 
is going to leave us immediately — going up 
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to town to se6 Lord Malton. He sets off to- 

. Caroline*iB pallid agitated countenance beaded 
with a passing glow of satisfaction. '^ It is kindly 
done«^' said she ; " he deserves my gratitude for 

r 

this, as much as if he had saved my life again/* 
"Yes,^ said Lady Jermyn, "it is very 
kind indeed : and a great act of self-denial, for 
I am confident that he is very sorry to leave 
you." 

" I cannot doubt it," said Caroline, " unless 
I could suppose him to have endeavoured to de- 
ceive me with a false show of attachment ; — and 
of that I entirely acquit him. I trust that he 
has already seen the truth, and attributed my 
affiction to its real cause. His present step 
denotes that it is so. He declares at once by 
this generous act, that he. withdraws his pre- 
tensionsj and leaves me free and unsolidted.*' 
. " I am not quite sure of that," said Lady 
Jermyn, who was not yet willing to resignf 
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Courtenay, while the prospect of a renewal of 
Lord Malton''s addresses continued so uncertain: 
•^ I am not quite sure of that. You know, his 
main object in leaving us is to see his friend. 
He said he was under great obligations to him ; 
and that he was probably alone, and in extreme 
danger, and that he ought to go to him. He 
put it entirely upon that. I am not certaip 
that he has any suspicion of the circumstance to 
which you were alluding, or has any other mo- 
tive in going, than anxiety on Lord M alton's 
account.**' 

While saying this, Lady Jermyn looked en- 
quiringly in her daughter's face. Caroline was 
silent, and remained for some minutes immersed 
in thought. At length, speaking in «n earnest 
tone, with evident effort, " I have a request to 
make,*' said she : " I wish, before Mr. Goorte- 
nay goes, to speak with him alone. Pray do 
not oppose this wish. It nearly concerti^ ray 
hj^ppin^to ;'' and she looked at her mother with 
a supplicating air as she spoke. 
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Lady Jermjrn i^tumed no immediate answer, 
and put on a face of doubt, Mrhich at first boded 
nosttccesB to the request. She was balancing 
the pros and consj and reflecting on the pro- 
bable results of such an interview. Courtenay and 
Lord Malton were both of them good matches ; 
and she little cared which she had for a son-^in- 
law. But she had great dread of losing both ; 

1 

and she was fearful lest her daughter should in- 
nocently dismiss the one before she had secured 
the other. However, upon consideration she 
was inclined to think that no positive evil could 
arise from the proposed interview. Caroline 
might be won by the persuasive eloquence of 
Courtenay''s manner. Then leave-taking is a 
tender occasion, and if lovers ever have soft 
things to say, they generally contrive to say 
them then. 

Besides, if Caroline should be explicit, might 
not Courtenay possibly become an intercessor 
between her and Henry ? Might not somB 
auq)icious eclaircissement arise> which wUte it 
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extinguisbed Courtet)ay*s hopes, and deprived 
Caroline of the reversionary Barony of Essen- 
don, might tend to fix upc») her brow the more 
exalted x^ronet of the Viscountcy of Malton ? 

It was ei^ugb. There were fair prospects 
on either side, and no valid objection to granting 
the request. She therefore turned to ber ex- 
pecting daughter, and informed her, with a 
kind smile, that she complied with her desire. 

Caroline then repaired, for this agitating meet- 
ings to her mother's morning situng room, ^here 
she was secure against the intrusion of any of 
their visitors. There she sat in terrible suspense, 
waiting for the expected coming of Courtenay, 
and trying to summon that composure which 
seemed fast waning by delay. Footsteps in the 
passage without, and a low tap at the door, soon 
announced his presence. The door was opened 
and he entered. 

His countenance was very grave, and his eye 
timidly raised to regard her, and quickly dr<^ 
ped 93 he appoached. Courtenay spoke first. 
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He began in a low tone, by enquiring after her 
health, and hoping that she had recovered 
from the effects of the late shock. He then 
alluded to his sudden departure, and regretted 

• 

that his visit should be curtailed by so melan- 
choly an event. 

• "It has, indeed, been a great shock to us 
all,^ said he. " Every one who knows Granby 
so well as we do, must be greatly afflicted at the 
intelligence of his danger. To you, Miss Jer- 
mjm, who are in some degree related, who have 
known him from childhood, and have a mind 
that can appreciate his good qualities, the blow 
must be indeed severe.'' 

He stopped, awaiting her reply ; but Caroline 
spoke not. She made an effort, a feeble ineffec- 
tual offort, and half articulated one imperfect 
word. But her voice faltered — she felt that 
tears Were rising to choke her utterance — and 
resting her head upon her hand, she leaned in 
inlence on the mantle-piece. 

Coiirtenay observed the fruitless struggle. 
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and seemed, in his turn to be labouring under 
some thought, too agitating for utterance. He 
hesitated — appeared about to speak — then stop- 
ped — then with a visible effort, drawing near 
her, he said, in a low tone, " Miss Jermjn, I 
need scarcely tell you of the presumptuous 
hopes I entertained ; you must have been con- 
scious of them, though they have never been 
explicitly declared. I now offer to resign them, 
and will try, henceforth, to be to you as the 
stranger whom you saw but yesterday. I can- 
not easily misconstrue the cause of your grief 
for the danger of Lord M alton. Forgive ine 
if I do — ^but I cannot think that it is mere 
friendship. It is a feeling which forbids you to 
accept the hand of any other." 

He stopped, and Caroline turned to address 
him. She felt more confidence. The subject she 
so much dreaded to approach had been intro- 
duced by him. " You have understood my 
feelings rightly,*' said she, " and I thank you 
for the candid manner in wnich you have alluded 

VOL. HI. -f-L 
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to them. It has been a great relief to me, — it 
^as for this I wished to speak with you ; yet 
when I came to the point, I knew not how ; 
' but you have paved the way for explanation, 
and I thank you for it. I would not have you 
go away in ignorance of my sentiments. They 
have been too long concealed already, and I 
wished to tell them to you myself, however 
great the effort, however painful and repugnant. 
I have been sensible of your intentions — you 
almost told them yesterday ; but I have seen 
them long before, and perhaps I ought to have 
checked them sooner. I fear you may just- 
ly tax me with having treated you disinge. 
nuously.*' 

"No,'' said Courtenay with great earnest*, 
ness, " be assured I never shalL I acquit you 
(entirely. If there is any fault, it is mine.'' ,\ 

"No — ^no," said Caroline, " do not accuse 
yourself. I ought, perhaps, to have acted diflfetr 
ently; and yet I scarcely could. Gratitude^ 
Mr. Courtenay, has lately withheld me from 
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uttering anything that could give you pain, and 
besides, I knew not how to tell you. I could 
^ot assume the fact of your intentions, till you 
yourself had declared them ; but yet I fully in- 
tended to have done so; — however i^Ient: and 
strange the measure, I was prepared to take it. 
This was two months ago, when you were here 
before. But then came the sudden news of Am 
accession to nmk and fortune^ and then I could 
not act as I had proposed. Had he been poor 
and humble, I could have owned idl. Sut that 
time was past, and I never could have uttered 
it, and should not now, had it not been wrung 
{rom me by circumstances— oh ! — ^what circum- 
8tances-^how terrible ! how unexpected !^ and 
she covered her face with her hands. 

Courtenay regarded her with strong anxi^ 
and interest. . He scarce knew how to address 
her. He' could urge no topic of consolatien ; 
fov he knew no more than she could know ; and 
had he y^tured to whisper sanguine expeda- 
tioas, they would have been contradicted, by 

fL 2 
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the very fact of his sudden departure— a fact 
'iHiibh 'shetjreJd fliat however favourably he might 
"ipeak oil the subject, he had no slight fears for 
Henry's safety: ' Yet he could not resist breathing 
a hope, *%! trust,*' said he, " that he roay re- 
cover ; I shall be anxious to see him." 

" You are very kind,'' said she ; " he is 
happy m hirving such a friend. You try to 
speak cheeringly, and I know you do it with 
benevolent tntentions; "but I do not think you 
feel the hope which you express.'^ 

Courtenay made no answer, for her remark 
was too true to be contradicted. *^ I must take 
my leave," said he at length; and then, in a 
more timid tone, as if fearful lest the question 
might either agitate or offend — " Is there any 
message, however simple ? any expression ? any 
communication of which I can be the vehicle ? 
I would execute it with pleasure." 

"None," said she, "hone — no direct mei*- 
sage. That must not be. He would not ex- 
pect it. He might not wish it. If he should 
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mention me, you may tell him that I am not 
changed. I am what I was a year ago, when 
be was last under this roof. But he will not 
question you about me. He will be too ill. He 
may not be sensible — ^but if be should, you may 
say to him from me — no, no— *I cannot — I can- 
not*' — (her voice faltering) "I ca^ frame no 
message, but you know my sentiments, and will 
use that knowledge kindly and discreetly." 

She stopped, and Courtenay with a low 
** farewell !^' was now moving towards the door. 
His hand was on the lock, when she turned 
towards him, and said firmly, " Stay, Mr. Cour- 
Ufnay ; you shall not go without receiving my 
last thanks. You deserve my gratitude, not 
only for the great exertions to which I owe my 
life, but for the generosity and delicacy of 
your present conduct. My esteem and regard 
are justly yours ; more I cannot give.'** 

So saying she stepped forward, and extended 

her hand towards him. Courtehay's first im- 

■■*»?■.. 

pulse was to raise it to his lips ; but the action 
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seemed too much that of a lover — a character 
which he must now resign ; and therefore check- 
ing' himself, he pressed it fervently and respect- 
fully, and without hazarding another glance at 
its owner, turned from her, and left the room. 

In another hour he was borne rapidly from 
the scenes in which he had passed so many 
hours of dangerous happiness; — leaving the 
party at Brackingsley in anxious expectation of 
the result of his friendly pilgrimage. 
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CHAP XV. 



Say, and unsay, feign, flatter, and abjare. — Milton. 



Wb must now return to Henry Granby, — 
whom, as he is by this time firmly established 
in his new possessions, we must accustom our* 
selves to call by the appellation of Lord Mal- 
ton* 

It was about the end of October, when busi-. 
ness, which had lately poured in fast upon him, 
produced the necessity of a joiuney to town. 
In his way thither, he had to pass the seat of 
the Earl of Allerdale, an old friend of his 
father,— who found former affection strongly re- 
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vived on hearing of the recent change in the 
fortunes of the son ; and who testified his re- 
turning friendship, in pressing entreaties that 
he would favour him with a visit. Accordingly, 
as Lord AUerdale^s place lay in his route, he 
stopped there in his way to town. 

It was his first entrance into society since 
his accession to the title, and he felt surprised, 
and somewhat embarrassed, at the empressement 
with which he was received. He found that 
he did not know his place half so well as those 
about him— he felt oppressed at the unusual cir- 
cumstance of being the first person in company 
— and betrayed some symptoms of hesitation in 
taking precedence of an elderly baron, who, 
with the punctilious breeding of the old school, 
would rather have died upon the spot, than 
gone out of the room befpre him. 

Among the visitors at Lord AUerdale's, was 
our old acquaintance Mr, Trebeck. The nature 
of his last interview with this personage had left 
an unpleasant impression upon our hero's mind. 
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vhich all the ingratiating friendliness and viva- 
city of Trebeck'*s present address, could not en- 
tirely remove. 

Trebeck saw the coldness with which his ad- 
vances were received, and quickly understood 
its cause. But he stood too firm in conscious 
elevation, to be piqued by' what he considered 
the ignorant neglect of so young a candidate 
for fashionable fame. He was even amused 
by the novelty of a slight. He thought it 
was really too ridiculous, that any one, com 
paratively so little known, should presume to 
treat hihi with coolness; and far froiA' feeiitig 
offended, was charitably disposed to'sodthethe 
ire of the yoilng .peer, and bring him by gentle 
means to a proper sense of the high claims of 
his companion. He also meant to exhibit him 
in the ranks of his disciples. 

The case of the Malton Succession had excited 
much attention, and the eyes of the fashionable 
world werf» turned with no slight interest upon 

tL3 
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Henry. This was a ctrcumstance in his favour, 
of which nobbdy could be more s^etisible than 
Trebeclc; and bethought it would do him no 
discredit to ti^ui:^ an^^ who so well deserved 
to be iaTcek upi Besides, he had lately made 
iiiquMes iieiq)ectmg the nature of the Tedsworth 
property, and found that, in addition to an ex- 
tensive rent-roll, it possessed the advantages of 
a good hous6, and the best pheasant covers in 
the country. It was thet^fore a place where, 
slK>tild he be slo mcKned, he might contrive, 
very paa^bly, to spend a weeic or two in the 
winter. His course was consequaitly taken, and 
Lord Maltbn was to be won. 

It was not easy to withstand the ingeni- 
ous cajoleries, which, when he chose to be 
agreeable, Trebeck could so artfully employ. 
He directed a good deal of his conversation 
to Heary, and paid a polite attention to all 
that he said Then Trebeck was such an 
agreeable listener — ^laughed so precisely m the 
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right placQ— and even threw, by his own quick 
comprehension, a stronger light upon the con- 
cealed humour of his cofnpanion's remarks. 

Dexterously penetrating, at the same time, 
into the character and feelings of the young 
Lord, and willing to flatter him, by showing that 
he was not courting mere rank, be would some- 
times, with the most natural air of inadvertence, 
call him by his surname, and affect to forget that 
he had arrived at tlie dignity of a peerage. 

By these ingenious artifices, however, Trebeck 
only so far gained upon his young acquaintance, 
as to impress him with a stronger sense of his 
companionable qualities ; but by no means to 
secure in Lord Malton's mind, the smallest ad- 
ditional portion of confidence or esteem. 

But there were other objects which also en- 
gaged some share of Lord Maltoh*s attention : 
these were three young ladies, the daughters of 
Lord Allerdale, to whom, as in civiUty boqnd, 
he directed much of his conversation. 
. Lord Allerdale had four daughters, co-heiresses. 
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tbe eldest of whom was mdrried^ and the other 
.three, youtig and blooming, were bursting forth 
ia all the pride of beauty and fashion^ before 
tlie eyes of the admiring world. They were all 
pretty and pleasing, and had lively powers of 
conversation. With one of these, Lady Emily 
Manvers, Lord Malton was more particularly 
pleased ; he did* not at first know ivhy, till he 
discovered that she bore in her countenance and 
expression a considerable resemblance to Caro- 
line Jermyn. This discovery did not abate the 
pleasure he took in talking to her ; and though 
he could not help feeling that she presented but 
a weak transcript of the charming original, yet he 
often thought within himself, that were there 
no Caroline Jermyn in the world, or were she 
irrevocably lost to him, Lady Emily was the 
person to whom he could most easily attach 
himself. 

This young lady appeared to have long known 
Lord Malton by report, and to be conversant 
with some parts of his former proceedings, to a 
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degree for which he could not at first account. 
She seemed to know that he had been abroad, 
and where he had been^ ahd was very burious 
in questioning him about hid traveh, acnd recur- 
red again and again to the subject. 

At length the reason was explained. The 
name of Courtenay happened to be mentioned; 
and her short slight stail;, quick turn of the 
head, and passing blush om hearing it, conveyed 
at once to Lord Malton's comprehension the 
'source of her intelligence, and the object of her 
interest. 

After this discovery, he could not resist 
attempting to confirm it, by the experiment of 
mentioning his old companion, to whom, from 
uneasy feelings of his own, ' he had hitherto ab- 
stained from alluding. The effect was obvioys. 
She evinced a timid pleasure on hearing him 
spoken of — looking withal a little uneasy ; hastily 
withdrew her eyes from the quick intelligent 
glance of one of her sisters : and relapsed into 
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ccnnparatlve indifference when Henry changed 
the subject • 

To this young lady Treibeck waa more than 
usually lavish of attention^ and exerted himself 
with great apparent success for her entertain- 
ment. He was constantly at* her side, laughing 
and talking with much animaticm ; and with this 
careless pleasantry there wa^ mingled, at times, an 
insinuating softness, as if he intended, ere long, 
to present himsdf in the quality of a suitor. 

Xiord Malton also thought that Trebeck was 
uneasy at the attention which he paid her, and 
wished to draw him off, but of this he judged 
rather from the probable inferences which such 
a supposition would suggest, than from any 
evident indication in Trebeck^s maiiner ; for that 
gentleman was too great a master in the delicate 
art of concealing his purposes, to render such an 
intention broadly visible. 

If such was his view he cert£unly adopted an 
adroit method of effecting it, in striking what he 
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f uq)ected to be still a taiider diord, and in lead- 
ing Henry to the interesting recollection of Miss 
Jermyn. He entered upon the subject of this 
lady v^th that inimitably careless, pidctooth man- 
ner, which he could assume to admiration, when- 
ever he was talking of an. interesting topic, about 
which he wished to seem mdifferent. He began 
with a little gentle quizzery of the ladies Man- 
vers, (nobody was th^i immediately within 
hearing) ; and presently c^served, after allowing 
them to be pretty, ^^ I have been strtick with a 
strong likeness between Lady Emily and a Miss 
Jermyn, a daughter of Sir Thomas Jermyn. I 
met her last winter at Lrad Daventry's, and 
have seen her once or twice in town. I believe 
you know Miss Jermyn ? Does the resemblance 
strike you ?" 

Lord Malton allowed that it did. 

**Only,'' pursued Trebeck, **I think Miss 
Jermyn has the advantage.^ 

Lord Malton agreed with him more fully than 
he chose to confess. 
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" I remember 1 was pleased with her," said 
Trebeck, ** I was in the same house for about 
' a week. Lord Chesterton was there ; and 
though not a very inflammable person, I thought 
he was a good deal smitten ; more pleased with 
her than she with hini. 

Henry felt no slight relief. He had been 
prepared for a repetition of the same odio>ns tale 
that had been forced urpon him in the cabriolet. 
"I thought," said he, wishing to satisfy hiis 
doubts still farther, " I thought she had encou- 
raged him — trifled with him in some degree. If 
I remember rightly, you said so."" 

" I ! Did I ?" said Trebeck, with an admirable 
air of innocent surprise. *' Oh, ay, true — I 
remember now, we had glome talk once before on 
this very subject. Trifled ? No, I should not 
say she trifled with him— she did riot like him, 
certainly-^I should rather say she laughed at 
him. I thought her a very pleasing girl, lively 
and sensible, and natural, and unaffected, and 
seemed to have no nonsense about her, and not 
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to be throwing out those lures for admiration 
that some girls do/* 

** I am glad to hear you say this,*"' said Henry, 
his countenance brightening as he spoke. ** You 
giveme^novr a much more favourable impres3ion 
of her, than you did when you mentioned her 
before." 

"Do I .?'* said Trebeck, carelessly, " I'm 
glad to hear it, I am sure— I always speak well 
of the sex when I can." 

" Yes," said Henry, *' you now speak of her 
very differently. Indeed I am not surprised at 
your change of opinipn. She is one who must 
gain upon acquaintance.^' 

" Very likely," said Trebeck, <* biit that is 
not the ease in the present instance, for I don^t 
think I have seen her since I met you in town. 
No, faith ! I believe if anything has wrought a 
change in my mind, it is my knowledge of the 
state of her expectations. I have a prejudice, 
perh^^ps an absurd one, against your overwhelm- 
ing women of fortune. They carry too much 



^ 
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baUast to float in the stream of my good 

graces^ I have liked this Miss Jf^rmyn a great 

(deal better anee I have known that Ae is not an 

heiress." 

. '^ Not an heiress!'^ exclaimed Lord Malr 

ton, 

"No more than I am,*' replied Tidbeck. 
'^ She will not inherit a foot of Brackingsley. 
Did not you know that ? I thought you might« 
However, I believe not mtoy persons do know 
it I will tell you 'how I happened to find it 
outmyself.'^ 

H^ then briefly described the circumstance 
which 1^ to this discovery. Trebeck had been 
passing a short time in the summa* at the seat 
of one of those select friends, whom be sometimes 
honoured by making thdr house his own. It so 
happened that the party there assembled, were 
neither sufficiently refined to satisfy his fastidious 
taste, nor did they display any peculiarities 
which could contribute to his amusement. He 
therefore treated them with . supreme neglect ; 
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condescended for a short time each day Co 
show how agreeable he could be, if he did but 
think it worth his while ; and for the most 
part abstracted himself as much as possible 
from all oommumcadon with the rest t>f the 
visitors. 

Partly with this view, partly through a whim- 
ncal love of' novelty, he took it into his head to 
profess a great fondness for fly-fishing — a dtv^- 
sion which he had hardly ever practised in his 
life before ; and rod in hand he spent 3everal 
mornings in solitary rambles along a trout stream. 

While thus engaged he met with a person 
amilarly occupied,, in whom his observant 
eye instantly detected the humourist. , This 
was an elderly man, of quaint address, and 
Jugular exterior, . yet in whom, with all his 
outward oddity, there was something that de- 
noted the gentleman. He was habited in a dress 
admirably calculated for the pursuit in which he 
was engaged ; full of little contrivances for facili- 
tating his sport, but totally unlike any other 
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that had ever been seen, and of which the only 
prototype must have existed in the imagination 
of ite owner. 

Tx^beok, who delighted in odd people, and 
wllo wag^veiy familiar and con versible with thoee 
with whom he had no prospect of ever clashing 
in fldcsiety, entered into conversation with the 
stranger, and with his usual address soon coa. 
trived'to draw him out, and to conciliate his 
goodbpinion. 

. On^his return from hi^ morning's ^poyt,* he 
Qientjonad to his host^ (the Earl of Ambleside) 
tjje, f*^dtiaracter!' with whom he bad met,^ and 
was told that it was a Mr, NqwcU, a rediuse whp 
lived neai:, and whose chijef a^iusement w^a^ 
fishing; that he was a man of good family, ap4 
oopderate independent fortune ; tjifri: it w;as^,be- 
Ueved he ^asielated to th^ Jqrmyns^; but that 
very little F^ known concerning him, smce for 
many years no visitor had been permitted to 
cross bis threshold. 

T^6 infc^^fition^ was not lost upon Trebeck. 
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[t instantly struck bim that this person might 
be able to furnish him with some information 
respecting the disposition of the Brackingsley 
propcitty. He therefore laid a bet that he would 
induce Mr. Nowell to depart from his rule, and 
would gain admission within his doors; and with 
tliis ostensible purpose he sallied out in search of 
him. He met him again ; talked to him upcm 
the subject of his family, — of the antiquity of 
which he was not a little proud : and by dint of 
considerable adroitness, obtained the important 
information that Sir Thomas Jefmyn having po 
male heirs, the Brackingsley property must, in 
the event of the Baronet^s death, devolve upon 
him. 

Nor did Trebeck's success end here ; for with 
such ingenuity did he humour the peculiarities 
of his companion, that he was invited to accom- 
pany him on his walk hoifieward, and actually 
entered the house of the recluse. Mr. Nowell 
even went so far as to inform Trebeck, that it 
was his intention to leave the Brackingsley estate 
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on his deat}a« to Caroline; and abo^/ed him a 
miniature of her^ (whom he had neyer ateo) 
with her hair at the back, which Sif Thomas 
and Lady Jermyn had ^eaat to him in their 
daughter's name, with her* " best love." 

Mr. Nowell had never acknowledged the re« 
edipt of the picture ; but it is not improbable 
that the charming countenance which it displayed 
was nevertheless highly ingtrumental in effecting 
this favourable dispositicm. Trebeck spoke to 
him of Caroline, assured him that the beauty of 
the original much exceeded that of the picture, 
and added numerous encomiums, with more than 
usual sincerity. His praises too, (which was 
equally unusual,) were in this instance perfectly 
ditfnterested ; for judging that Mr. NoweU, 
from his hale appearance and regular habits, was 
Ukely to live full thirty years, he had now 
reeigned all intention pf endeavouring to gain 
the hand of Caroline. 

This iiKformation made a great impression on 
Henry \ and the result was rather a fisas/dinible 
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tlian a painful feeling. It is pointedly obiseHbd, 
and perhaps truly, by the acute, but cynical and 
heartless Rochefoucault, that there is something 
in the misfortunes of our best friends t^hich is 
not entirely displeasing td us. The truth of this 
axiom was now exemplified in Lord Malton, 
though not, perhaps, from any of the causes 
which its ingenious author had in view. If he 
was pleased on hearing that Caroline was not 
the heiress that he had hitherto supposed, it was ' 
because it seemed to remove a circumstance 
which had formerly checked the ardour of his 
hopes, and had presented her to his eyes as a 
prize which he sometimes doubted whether, poor 
as he then was, he ou^t so eagerly to attempt to 
gain. Secure in the purity of his own love, he 
S(Hnetimes thought, with a momentary recoil, of 
the mercenary feelings by which the ungenerous 
world might think him actuated. 

Changed as his present circumstances were, 
he should still have felt a difficulty in attempting 
a renewal of his former acquaintance, but for 
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the discovery which he had just made. For- 
tune was now to him no object; and should 
anything intervene of a favourable nature, 
which might enable him to repeat his addresses, 
he should feel a genuine satisfaction in evincing 
to Sir Thomas and Lady Jermyn, that the love 
which they were once inclined to treat with such 
suspicion and contempt, was still the same — 
pure and unsullied by any sentiment of a mer- 
cenary nature. 



_ t 
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CHAP. XVI. 



t 4 



No port is free, no place 
That guard and most unusual yigilance, 
Does not attend my taking. 

King Lka«. 



Henry did not stay long at Lord AUerdale's. 
He left it on the day subsequent to the conver- 
sation just reported, and proceeded on his road 
to town, which he entered on the first of Novem- 
ber. 

Who that has visited London in November 
would ever wish to visit it in that month again ?• 
— that month of suicidal fame, in which, how- 
ever, we English neither hang nor drown our- 
selves one whit more than in any other. Th«it 

VOL. III. f H 
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raw, cold month, even in the country, in spite 
of the pleasures which it offers to the sportsman, 
conciliates but little of our good opinion. But 
in London — half-denuded, smoky London — 
dense in smoke and thin in population — with an 
atmosphere that you may handle, and scarcely a 
pair of fashionable lungs to gasp it down — with 
its ever-sloppy streets, and its draggled, dingy 
' foot-passengers, who tramp along so pinched and 
woebegone — Oh what a season is it th^re ! and 
what a place of gloom is Town ! 

To Lord Malton, as he drove into it, Lon- 
don scarcely looked like itself. Oxford-street — 
gigantic Oxford-street — the main artery in this 
mighty system of human circulation — looked low 
and insignificant; and as for. its length, you 
knew nothing about it, for the " vanisJiing 
poinf was at three hundred yards, and all be- 
yond was thickly shrouded in an impervious 
veil of dun-coloured haze. 

Bond-street — the gay, the noisy, the frequent-* 
ed-— tlie thoroughfare that is no thoroughfare 
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at certain fashionable hours— Bond-street now 
looked like what it is — ^like what we should 
think it, were we not blinded by name and 
fashion — an ugly, narrow, crooked street, with- 
out half the real pretensions of many others 
of minor note. But how are the mighty fallen ! 
Bond-street, where be your throngs now?— 
your stanhopes, your cabriolets and your coronet- 
ted coaches, that were wont to set the pavement 
in a roar ? Not one to mark your own empti- 
ness ? Quite crest-fallen. Where be your loun- 
gers? (so called, says an erudite French- 
man, from the "lounge^ or "lunch'' which 
they eat at the pastry-cooks.) Gone — all gone ; 
far in some favoured wild, snapping their per- 
cussion-locks at the ternfied tenants of the 
brake. And, in place of these ornamental 
personages, swinging their " fashionable length 
of limb'* in slow and solemn saunter, — grave, 
spare, professional men in black, with half 
gaiters and green umbrellas, patter along with 
a business-like air ; and a few " lean, vm- 

fM 2 
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washed artificers^' shuffle about with their hands 
in their pockets; while perhaps, in the very 
centre of the flags, struts some aspiring errand- 
boy, that " in the merry month of May'* 
would have scudded along the edge of the curb- 
stone. 

Lord Malton, on arriving at these sad scenes 
of past gaiety, established himself in the Claren- 
don Hotel, and was soon too deeply engaged in 
the business which called him up to town, to 
think much of its ineffable duln^ss. On the 
second day after his arrival, on returning from 
his solicitor s in LincolnVinn-fields, and in pass- 
ing through some of the narrow streets in the 
neighbourhood of Covent-garden, his attention 
was excited by perceiving that be himself ap- 
peared to be an object of notice to a person who 
continued for some time to walk on the parallel 
side of the street, and shot inquiring glances at 
him from under a bushy pair of grey eye^ 
brows. 

He seemed an elderly man, rather . meamy 
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dressed, who stooped slightly, as if from age. 
Once he crossed over, as if with the inten- 
tion of accosting Lord Malton, but instead 
of that« he merely dropped behind, and Lord 
Malton thought tliat he had lost him, and be- 
gan to smile at his own simpCcity, in supposing 
that a person who happened to be going the 
satpe way, and had perhaps contracted a habit 
of staring, must necessarily be thinking of him. 
.Happening, however, to turn round when he 
got into Coventry street, he perceived that the 
man was still following him at no great distance. 
He naturally felt uneasy at being thus dodged 
by a person whom he had never seen ; but being 
still doubtful whether the pursuit was inten- 
tional or accidental, he deviated from his course, 
and struck up one of the small streets that lead 
towards Golden-square. After winding awhile 
through these, he looked round, and seeing no 
more of his pursuer, he began to smile, and be 
half angry at his own fancies; and emerging 
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into Regent-street, he bent his way with alacrity 
and unooneem towards the Clarendon Hotel,-— 
meditating sometimes, as he walked, upon the 
wayward tricks of the imagination, and the ner- 
vous irritability which disposes us to clothe in- 
different circumstances with important mean- 
ing. 

However, in the midst of these musings, on 
entering, the hotel, and turning to look down 
BondrStreet, at about the distance of a- hundred 
yards he again saw the same figure, apparently 
directing its attention to him. He started at 
the sight, and cast an anxious glance at the per- 
son who had so strangely haunted him. That 
person seeing himself observed m turn, unme- 
diately looked another way, and crossing over 
to Clifford-street, disappeared from Henry's 
• view. 

' This last circumstance confiimed Lard Mai- 
ton's previous suspicions, and he re-entered his. 
apartment with no slight curiosity, and withal 
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some portion of uneasiness. He could not dis- 
miss the subject from his mind. The image of 
the keen-looking old man in the shabby dress, 
with the bushy grey eyebrows, haunted his 
imagination as pertinaciously as the<niginal had 
his person. It followed him even in his dreams ; 
and throughout the livelong nignt the grim, 
grejman was still walking afte^ him. 

He arose next, morning with a less fcveridb 
apfH*ehension of the mysterious follower; but 
still racking his brain to think where he could 
have seen such a person, where he could have 
been seen by him, and what was the probiA>le 
. nature of his errand. Perhaps after all it was a 
mistake on the part of the stranger, and he had 
confounded his indentity with that of some other 
person ; or was doubtful, and had followed him 
in the hope of having the uncertainty removed ; 
and perhaps on seeing his place of residence, 
those doubts had been dispelled. 

With this view of the subject he satisfied his 
mind, and once more repaired, according to 
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appointment, tohis lawyer's chambers at Lincoln's 
Inn. No grey man crossed his path in his way 
thither ; and having concluded his business, he 
returned, viewing as a dream the events of yes- 
terday, — ^and wondering that so slight a thing 
should so much have affected him. He could 
not, however, forbear casting an anxious glance 
as he turned the corners of the streets in which 
he had seen his pursuer yesterday. 

He got into Long-acre, stopp^ at his coach- 
maker's to give an order, and then proceeded on 
his route, and was still hesitating between brown 
and yellow pannels, when on crossing St. Mar- 
tin's Lane, the identical person who had so 
haunted him the day before again met his asto- 
nished eyes. The stranger seemed to give him a 
keen look of recognition, and pressed closely 
after him as he walked on. 

Lord Malton felt both curious and uneasy^ 
and instinctively quickened his pace, even while 
he was debating whether he should stpp and 
accost the man, and learn his business at ^nce. 
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He now got into Lisle-street ; and the stranger 
was at this time walking almost abreast of him 
on the opposite flags. There seemed to be 
nobody else in the street at that time ; of which 
the stranger was probably aware ; for all at once, 
after looking back as if to see whether any one 
was near, he crossed over, came up to Lord 
Malton, and laid his hand upon his arm. 

Lord Malton drew back, and shewed by his 
manner that he was prepared to resist any act of 
personal violence. 

" Do you expect violence from an old man .?'*' 
^aid the stranger, in a hoarse, cracked voice* 

** What is your business ?'* said Lord Malton, 
sternly. 

** You shall know that presently," said the 
other. 

^^ This is some mistake,*^ said liOrd Malton, 
looking earnestly at the man. ^^ You take me 

for another person— I am '* 

" I know very well who you are,'' interrupted 
the other— ^** Henry Granby, Viscount Malton .'' 
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*'^ You do know me, it seems,^ said Jjord 
Malton, with suqpiise, ^^ but I caimc^ coocetye 
by what means— I never spoke to jou in my 
life before.*" 

" Would your Lordship swear that?*' said 
the other. 

<< I would," replied Lord Malton, eyeing his 
querist as he spoke. 

<< Indeed r replied the other, in a sarcastic 
tone : " Look at me well, my Lord.'' 

" I have not the slightest knowledge of, you," 
said Lord Malton, *^ I never saw you in my life 
till yesterday." 

^^ Enough,'' «aid the other, in a different tone,. 
" the disguise, I see, is quit6 complete." 

Lord Malton started at the well known voice ; 
"Good God!" said he, " is it Tyrrel?" 

"Hush!" said his companion. "Yes, it is 
Tyn:el.'' 

Tne disguise was, indeed, complete; for in 
addition to the large grey eye-brows, and the 
silvery locks that peeped from under his old 
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mis*diapeD, greai^ hat, he had drawn in his 
mouth'^and puckered his face into wrinkles. He 
had also given himself an elderly complexion ; 
and this, together with his stoop, and the cftd 
fashioned cut of his shabby coat, gave hnn com- 
pletely the appearance of a man on the verge of 
seventy. 

" Well," said he, in his former tone of gaiety, 
which assorted strangely with his present ap- 
pearance — " Well, — what do you think of me ? 
Egad, there is not a harridan in town that can 
make herself young, so well as I can ape the elder. 
I flatter myself, too, that I have caught the stoop- 
ing shambling carriage to perfection. And as 
for voices, I have as many at command 9^ 
Mathews. You knew that I was no bad mimic.*' 

*^ But, why do you do this ?^ said Lord Mal- 
ton, in a tone of wonder ; " and where do you re- 
side ? I thought you had been abroad.'^ 

"I will tell you all; but not in the street. 
I dare not even be seen talking to you. Follow 
^e, if you would hear more, and keep about 
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twenty yards behind me, that we may not appear 
to belong to each other ;^ and so saying, he 
walked on maintaining the same stooping elderly 
carriage ; and Lord Malton followed him at the 
cautious distance which he prescribed. 
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CHAP. XVII. 



Remorse is as the heart in which it grows : 
If that be gentle, it drops balmy dews 
Of tme repentance ; but if proud and gloomy« 
Tt is a poison tree that pierced to the inmost 
Weeps only tears of poison. 

RBMOaSK. 



Tybrel led the way through several close 
aUeys, till he arrived at Windmill-street, a 
long and narrow street, that runs from Broad- 
street to the top of the Haymarket. Here he 
suddenly stopped, and making a sign to Lord 
Malton to observe him, ^ntered the door of a 
house, which Uke all others in that quarter, was 
tall, narrow, and dingy. 
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Lord Malton lost no time in follo^tdng him ; 
looking at the number that he might know 
the house again, he entered, and found himself 
with Tyrrel in a narrow gloomy passage, which 
when the door was shut, barely afforded them 
light sufficient to grope their way up the steep 
stairs that lay in front. 

They scrambled up two flights, when Tjrrel 
threw open a door, and they entered his apart- 
ment. ** Here is my den," said he, as he looked 
round the room with an air half gay, half me- 
lancholy. 

Its appearance was^ indeed^ most calculated to 
inspire the latter feeling. It was small, dark, and 
leomfortless ; the windows looked as ij^tbey were 
never cleaned, and as seldom opened ; audthe 
paint of the wood work, which had ohoe bie&n 
white, was now reduced to harmony with the 
brown pattern of the papered waU. A small dark 
mahogany table, three ricketty t^hnirs, afidarlillle 
idgh^bacbed, low-sided sofa^ composed/the ^didbe 
furniture of this desolate apartment. > In ike 
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small grate, under a thick cake of coal, a sli^t 
gleam of fire was slumbenDg, which Tyrrel 
roused into a feeble blaze, by the aid of a rusty 
poker. The only attempt at ornament which 
the room presented, was about a square foot of 
glass freckled with imperfect silvering, and 
cracked diagonally through the middle, which 
stood in an old gilt frame over the discoloured 
chimney-piece. 

Lord Malton surveyed the scene with sorrow 
and dismay. Tyrrel read his thoughts in his 
countenance, and seemed to participate in them. 
" Yes,'' said he, " this is my splendour — ^here I 
live, and there, in the sty within, I sleep. It is 
bad enough, but I am satisfied. We gentry 
accustom ourselves to many fancied indispensa- 
bles, that we can do very well without." 
' ^^But how came you into this situation ?*' 
said Lord Malton ; ^^ I thought you meant to 
have gone abroad.'' 

" I did," said Tyrrel, «<and heartily wish I 
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was there now. But I could not go— I dared not.^ 
You know one cannot get over without a pass- 
^ port ; and I found it was no easy matter to obtain 
that without detection. Those cursed scoundrels 
that want to catch me, had got wind of my 
intentions^ or else suspected that I should take 
that step, and lay ready to entrap me at the 
French Ambassador's Office. I went there one 
day, and there I found that sneaking swindling 
dog, Labrosse. He did not know me at the first 
glance, and I did not give him time for more ; 
%iid then, this disguise, though it serves very 
well for walking the streets, would not bear the- 
scrutiny that I should be exposed to theire. No 
-^I found the plan was hopeless ; so here I am, 
confined in London — the best place in the world 
for lying incog, : though I am as it were in the 
enemy's camp. But I. like it all the better for 
that. I have a genuine satisfaction in cheating 
the infernal scoundrels. I pass the thieves at 
every comer, and laugh in my sleeve at their 
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blank faces, and fancy I hear them croaking out 
their son*y curses upon me, for having levanted 
so cleverly.'' • 

^* Do you then venture,'' said Henry, " to go 
where you are likely to meet with your pur- 
suers ? Is not this an imprudent eacposure of 
yourself?" 

" There is little risk," said Tyrrel. " You 
can bear witness of the excellence of my disguise. 
And if they come to speak to me, I can puzzle 
them more than ever. My old cracked voice 
would throw them off the scent completely. .. 
Yes, I sometimes walk amongst them, and take 
a peep behind the scenes, and see how the pigeon- 
trade thrives. I marched the other day into the 

billiard rooms in — street. There was 

an old acquaintance, playing his worst to encour- 
age a youngster — shamming nervous. Oh, I long 
to blow a few of them ! — But it is a sorry sub- 
ject for me to talk upon,— -me that — oh ! it drives 
me mad. Fool, fool !" he exclaimed, striking 
his forehead — " to have wrecked myself, to have 
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sunk to this vile state, through worse than folly 
—wickedness.*' 

Here his voice seemed choked with emotion, and 
his countenance was frightfully agitated. He hid 
his face for a few seconds ; then raising it and 
q>eaking in a calmer tone, ^* Granby,'' said be, 
^* shun gambling as you would the plague. I have 
a right to warn you. No one better knows its 
pains and pleasures than myself. I have tried 
them thoroughly; I have drunk the cup frma 
the sparkling froth to the bitter dregs. People 
tjell you that it fascinates. Ay, and so does the 
rattlesnake. The poor bird, that is drawn withiii 
reach of the creature's jaws, is an apt type of the 
growing gambler; and the vice is scarce less 
deadly than the r^tile. I know its pleasures 
well. I was a cool, calm, steady player-— one 
who entered into its sober delights ; yet I have 
sat whole anxious hours, even when a run of 
luck was in my favour, with a burning brain, 
parched and fevered, waiting in terrible agita- 
tion for the dbange of fortune that must soon 
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come, and sweep my. ill-gotten winnings £rhii 
me ; yes, and envying the loser, the very loser, 
for having better things in prospect. This was 
my triumph I these were the gloried of success t 
I have given you now the bright side of the pic- 
tiu*e. Judge from that of the reverse. May 
you never know the horrid agonies of the lodng 
gamester. I have tried that too : and to my cost, 
or I should not now be sculking here. Qh ! 
that dnking of the soul — that struggle of the 
spirits— striving, striving in vain, to bear iip 
manfully ! And then, the feeling that you must 
go on, and repair the past, and plungq deeper 
into the pit; and the growing consciousness that 
you must sink, sink for ever, or fight your way 
through by any means — no matter what, fair or 
foul ! But I am wandering, I scarce . know 
where. Madman T (he muttered) "to dwell 
on that !— ^h, I could envy the damned !^ 

He rose hastily, with a countenance flushed ^ 
and distorted with inward agony ; and pacing 
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quickly across the room, threw up the sash, and 
looked out into the street. 

" The room grows hot," said he, in an altered 
tone, after a short silence — " I wanted air — I 
coidd hardly breathe;" — and after leaning outfor 
a few seconds, he turned again from the window, 
with features more composed. He even strove 
to throw into them a temporary gleam of gaiety' 
But the effect was appalling and discordant. 
His haggard smile was like the crevice in the 
blackening crustof theouce glowing lava, through 
which you view the fire beneath : it only shewed 
more plainly the desolation of the inward spirit. 
But that smile could not last : it passed away, and 
was quickly succeeded by a more congenial air 
of gloom. ^ 

" I said all this,*' exclaimed he, " to warn you. 
I once laboured to instil that hellish passioii ; 
and it is fit that I should now undo the horrid 
work to which the devil prompted me. I ut- 
tered many an insidious thing in those days; 
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. but happily the seed fell on ground that re- 
fused to nourish such pernicious weeds. But 
if not for your good, yet for my own satisfac- 
tion, I now recall them all. I say again, shun 
gambling. The drunkard's vice is venial in 
comparison. Nay, better is it to indulge in the 
use of that pernicious dram to which I am 
equally a slave." And he pointed to a bottle of 
laudanum that stood upon the chimney-piece. 
" I used to be admired for my coolness. They 
did not know that the calm was artificial— that 
it was produced by a remedy more fatal than 
the fever it tended to allay. Did you ever read 
* The Opium Eater ?' There you may see its 
pains and pleasures — and a terrible picture it 
presents — terrible and true. I have not reached 

■ 

nine thousand drops a day yet — ^no, nor nine 
hundred. Perhaps I never may. I shall not 
increase if I can help it, but I cannot diminish 
my allowance. It is my bane and antidote in 
one — perhaps more, bane than antidote. But 
yet I cannot part with it. It is a convenient 
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drug. It soothes one while one lives ; and if 
one should grow weary of life, one may slip the 
tether through pure carelessness* It is but to 
foreget to measure — and then— a tremble of the 
hand— or a casual tilt of the phial, and — eh ?'' 
staring him wildly in the face. ** Come, come 
— I'll say no more of that — I am growing too 
sportive in my talk,^' he added in an appaUing 
tone of merriment, in which despair and mirth 
were frightfully blended. 

" Tyrrel !'' said Lord Malton, shuddering as 
he spoke, '^for heaven^s sake do not talk so 
rashly. I trust that no pressure of misfortune 
will ever tempt yt)u to commit the horrid crime 
of suicide.*" 

" I have,'' said Tyrrel, " been already in- 
duced, by slighter provocation, to do many a 
worse thing ; and as for this, why do you speak 
of it as a horrid crime ? Crime ! you forget 
that it was the Roman's virtue.'' 

" The Heathetfs virtue may be the Chris- 
tian's vice," replied Lord Malton. 
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*^I will not contend that point with you,*' 
said Tyrrel, << but I cannot hold it to be a crime. 
I like to view these subjects dispassionately 
and philosophically — prejudice apart ; to judge 
the question upon its own merits, and not 
to follow the mere opinion of the crowd) or the 
dogmas of a few old writers^ who, in former days 
of ignorance, laid down that such and such a 
deed was wrong; and so, because they were fond 
of life themselves, put self-destruction under a 
taboo, as the South-sea Islanders term it. I 
question if it be a crime. You stare— but I 
did not mean to shock you — I merely meant to 
state a proposition. I am of a spectdative 
tum,^^ (with a moody smile at the double seose 
of the expression,) '^ and like to reason upon 
things, and reduce them to their first principles. 
Where can be the crime, I ask, of disengaging 
ourselves from a state of being in which we are a 
burden to ourselves, and can no longer contri* 
bute to the pleasure or advantage of others f* 
" Before I distinctly answer that question,*' 
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said Lord Malton, ^' I ask in return, who shall 
know that he has no friends who wish him still to 
live — ^to whom his life is an advantage ? Is this 
a fact to be received upon conjecture? Is a 
step so dreadfully important, so irretrievable* to 
be taken upon the wayward surmise of a disap- 
pointed roan, who, angry with himself, wilfully 
thinks that there remains no person to whom he 
is not as much a burden as he is to his miserable 
self? The sorrow even of one true friend is 
not to be treated lightly. But I am content to 
dismiss this part of the question ; to resign all 
the social duties by which we are so strongly 
bound, great and important as they are. I will 
suppose the suicide literally to have no friend ; 
to be rejected by all, and a burden to himself." 
• "Welir* interrupted Tyrrel, eagerly, "and 
what remains for such a being, but to die? 
Why should he hesitate to free himself, by 
one bold measure, from cares that nothing else 
can cure ?" 

^« That question," said Lord Malton, " inight 
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be more difficult to answer if life were merely 
given us for our enjoyment^ — abauble to gratify 
us for a time, and to be cast off when it grows 
distasteful. But the most careless eye can see 
that life is not a scene of pleasure, nor even could 
be meant for such. What is it to many, from 
birth to death, but one continued burden ; a 
burden which they are bound to bear with for- 
titude ? We have much to suffer and to do ; 
and were we sent to these duties with permis- 
sion to fly from them when they grow irksome ? 
Impossible. If pleasure be not the end of our t 
being, the want of happiness can never vitiate 
our contract, or afford us a plea for eluding it. 
Our life was lent us to be well employed." 

*^ But if. the means of employing it Tiell are 
no longer in our power ?'' said Tyrrel. ' 

" They always are," replied Lord Malton. 
*' If we do not see them, we are not to plead 
our own blindness : we ought to see them, and 
to use them. ,But granting that we have no 

VOL. III. fN 
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means of doing a visible benefit to any one, shall 
we even then dare to say that the end of our 
being is frustrated ? There are other duties to 
perform. We can still suffer. I do not advocate ' 
the superstitious, voluntary self-inflictions of the 
ancient anchorets. They centered all in suffer- 
ing. They indulged in it (if one may so speak) 
to the neglect of useful duties. But if they 
could court this expiation, shall we shrink from 
af&iction when it comes unsought ? You think 
it allowable to fly from the rubs of fortune : 
would you then also destroy yourself to escape 
the torment of an excruciating disease ?-' . 

" No," replied Tyrrel firmly. *^ I never 
flliiched from bodily pain, and I never will. 
'But I would sacrifice a limb to cure the evil. 
You say, my life is only lent me to be well em- 
ployed. No more, then, are my limbs ; yet I 
may part with all of them. And what says 
scripture ? * If thine eye offend thee, pluck it but 
'^and cast it from thee.' You see it even pre- 
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scribes the sacrifice^ — I know what you mean 
by that look. * The devil can quote scripture 
for his purpose/ '' 

*< That was not my thought,*' said Lord Mal- 
ton. " I was only questioning how far you 
would venture to proceed with your quotation, 
I see you do not choose to finish it." 

'* Well — well," said Tyrrel impatiently, " if 
I do not, that is but little to the purpose. I 
say again, our limbs are lent us as our lives are ; 
and they are a part of the whole human ma- 
chine, ju^t as our lives, it may be presumed, are 
a part of our whole state of existence here 
and hereafter. You see, the parallel holds ex- 
actly. Why, then, may we not dispose of our 
lives to escape from worldly misery, as we would 
of our limbs to save us from mortal diseases ?**' 

" You are instituting a comparison,'* said 
Lord Malton, '^ which is more specious than 
real. You cannot, in point of nature, compare 
a material substance with an immaterial soul ; 

• 

nor in point of importance, can- you class a sa- 
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crifice which operates no change in our identity, 
with the transition into another state of being. 
Our limbs ai'e not ourselves. They are mere 
instruments that we employ. Maim me as you 
will, and I am still an accountable human being, 
born to the same end, destined to the same du- 
ties, and equally capable of all the nobler func- 
tions of humanity. We arenot born for the 
mere exercise of our hands and feet ; no, nor to 
use our eyes or ears. They are all either mis- 
chievous or worthless, without the moral impulse 
that directs them. And these are the machines 
that you compare with life itself. Tyrrel, this is 
but sophistry.'' 

" We have no umpire to decide that pcrint,'' 
said Tyrrel ; *' but let it be so, if you wilt. I 
do not lay much stress upon that argument. No 
— I ground my sentiments upon broader prin- 
ciples ; upon the immutable laws of human na- 
ture ; and what law of our nature, I would ask, 
is more general, more imperative, than that 
which enjoins us to fly from pidn, from misery. 
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from evil of every description? And are we 
not obeying this, in ridding ourselves of a mi- 
serable existence ?* 

"To expose your argument,'* said Lord 
Malton, " I need only extend it Are we not 
obeying another law of our nature, in assailing 
the man that has injured us ? Why are we 
prone to anger, if we are forbidden to indulge 
it ? Are vindictive feelings given us only to be 
stifled ? Upon these principles you may justify 
murder. We know that our nature is depraved ; 
and shall we then suffer it to be our guide ? 
The laws of our nature have been the cloak of 
crime, from time immemorial. Every thief can 
plead an impulse which he could not resist.^' 

" But you speak of crimes that are forbidden," 
said Tyrrel. " We know we must abstain from 
those.'* 

"And is not suicide forbidden ? Do not you 
remember those few plain words, " Thou shalt 
not kill ?'' 
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" They refer only to the destructionof others/' 
said TyrreL 

'* They may extend to all,*'' replied Lord 
Malt on ; <^ aiKi it is not for us to forge the 
exception." 

"In o\ir acceptation of doubtful precepts," 

said Tyrrel, " we must be guided by the light 

of reason." 

The light of reason,'^ said Lord Maltc^ 

< 

may be applied with equal adYa.ntage to y<mr 
law of human nature. You', say we naturally 

y from evils ;— -true ; but have we not a sebse 
given us— the light of reason, if you will-r-to 
institute a balance of evils ? And what compa- 
rison can there be between the short-lived mi- 
sery which we may endure here, and that 
eternal futurity of woe which we may incur, for 
aught we know, by the very act which trans- 
{)ort^ us to another state. And even if the act 
itself were not sinful, who shall presume at any 
moment to say that he is fit to die ? Tyrrel, 
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these things should weigh with you. Surely you 
believe there is a hell.'^ 

"Do I P'* exclaimed he, his countenance 
changing as he spoke. " Do I not ? I have it 
here :'' and he smote his breast with violence. 

Lord Malton was shocked at this terrible ex- 
pression of a labouring conscience, and was silent 
for a while ; but Tyrrel soon regained his tran- 
quillity, and drawing his hand across his brow, 
*5 You have not convinced me yet,'^ said he ; " I 
will not give up the right of self-destruction ; I 
stand up fot the liberty of the species ; nor will 
I hastily brand an act which has been sanctified 
by so many heroic examples of ancient virtue ; 
an act which mainly distinguishes us from the 
brute— for no brute would voluntarily part with 
life ; an act by which we show our fortitude ; 
by which we soar superior to the mere instinctive 
dread of death ; by which we exhibit the proud 
triumph of mind over matter, and display first 
our strength of intellect in forming such a ter- 
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rible election, and next our unconquerable firm- 
ness in daring to carry it into execution." 

" You lately contended,^' said Lord Malton, 
" that it was proper to comply with the laws of 
our nature. You now talk of soaring superior 
to vulgar instinct. On which of these grounds do 
you defend suicide? Is instinct, or, in other words, 
the law of our nature, to be thwarted or obeyed? 
Your two arguments neutralize each other. One 
of them must fall. Let it be the former, if you 
will. Well, then, you talk of a noble triumph 
over instinctive fear, and commend suicide on 
the score of fortitude. Consider again, before 
you urge so weak an argument. Fortitude f * 
Can the suicide lav claim to that ? What ! the 
man who dies because he has not the courage to 
live ! who wants firmness to endure the evils of 
life ; and who, like a short-sighted coward, flies 
from the present miseries that he sees and feels, 
to others that he fancies less, because they are 
not obvious to his senses ! In what estimation 
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do we hold the soldier who deserts his .corps 
because he dares not brave the hardships of the 
campaign ? Rven such, and worse, is the sui» 
cide/' 

" Your parallel," said Tyrrel, " is not a just 
one. The deserter means to escape entirely 
from the power of his former masters ; but the 
suicide, who belieyes in a future state, knows that 
though in another state of being, be shall still be 
equally under the controid of his Creator, and 
for aught he knows may stiU serve him as accept- 
ably as before." 

<* Woidd a deserting soldier be excusedj'^ re- 
plied Lord Malton, ^^ because in quitting his 
proper duty he took refuge in a ship of war ? 
It is not for us to choose in what state of being 
we shall serve our Maker ; nor can we presume 
to say that our services would be equally ac- 
ceptable in another. We know enough of the 
object of our being to induce us to bear with re- 
signation the lot which Providence assigns : but 
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,4^ we know much less, our very ignorance, in- 
ji^tea4 of nourishing such fNTesumption, should 
^ieac^ us humility and caution, •Tyrrel!*' ccm- 
tipued he, with great earnestness, ^^ let this con- 
ifi^^tion weigh with you. If my arguments 
have, fedled to convince,. still dp. not . suffer \so 
vital a question to pass unheeded from your 
mind, through the weakness of its advocate^ If 
youhave any cbubts remaimi^, even they should 
)^ad against you, as strongly a:^ the mdst power* 
fill arguments that I could use. I solemnly 
entreat you, T3nrrel, let no pressure of worldly 
misfortune debase you so far as to lead you to 
the commission of this dreadful act.^' 

Tyrrel was silent for a while. At , length, 
with a slight, uneasy smile, h^ said, ^' There 
is little to be feared from one who can dis- 
cuss the question calmly as I do. Theory and 
practice do not often go hand in hand. But 
enough of this gloomy subject* Let us talk 
about ourselves, or rather, about you — for I my- 
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self am but a woeful topie. You are young—- 
younger by ten years than I am ; and you will 
have rank and affluence. Your prospect Is a 
happy one ; and you ought to be happy ; and I 
dare say you are." 

<< Rank and wealth,^ said LoidMakon, ^are 
never sufficient of themselves to produce hapjn- 
ness. I have experienced that already.^ 

<< You are not yet reconciled to the novdty of 
your situation^" said Tyrrel looking him^ear- 
nestly in the face. ^^ You probably feel its un^ 
accustomed duties somewhat irksome. That feel- 
ing will wear off. All that you now dislike will 
soon be a source of pleasure to you. You will 
have new ties to bind you to life. Before > long 
you will probably marry.'* 
. ^^' There is time enough for that," said Lord 
Malton, visibly disturbed ; and rising fra(n his 
chair, he walked towards the window, while 
Tjrrrel followed him, with an inquiring eye. 
Are you going already ?*^ said hfi. . 
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Yes — no; I will stay longer, if you wish 
it,^* replied Lord Malton, as if scarcely conscious 
whdt he said. 

He returned to his seat, and was thoughtful 
and silent. Tyrrel was equally «o ; but his was 
a silence ruffled by agitation. His countenance 
lost its previous composure ; he rose with a rest- 
less air, walked to the fire and to the window, 
and then again resumed his seat, as if attempting 
by change of situation to rouse himself to. the 
firmness necessaiy for the effort he was about to 
make. 

"You are right,** said he, at last; " there is 
time enough before you.*' He paused awhile, 
and then proceeded : " I did not seek this inter- 
view for the mere pleasure of conversation, glad 
as I am to meet you. Seeing you yesterday in 
the street, I followed you, as I thought, unob- 
served, that I might discover your place of re* 
sidence. Having found out that, it was my in- 
tention to have written to you ; but I changed 
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my mind, and detennined) if possible, to waylay 
you again and seek a personal conference. I 
have much to tell you r 

He stopped, and Lord Malton sat in breath- 
less expectation, awaiting the result. A deep 
flush passed over Tjorefs countenance. '* I can- 
not tell you now," said he ; " no ; not to-day — 
another time.'* ^ 

" Shall I come to you to-morrolv .^" said Lord 
Malton. 

Tyrrel did not return an immediate answer. 
" No,*" he added, *^do not call. Your visits might 
excite attention. I will write to you— that is best. 
You shall hear from me to-morrow." 

Lord Malton now rose lo depart. •* Be as- 
sured/' said he, extending his hand to Tyrrel, 

that you may ever command my services." 
I know it,'^ said Tyrrel, with a voice of 
emotion, and he wrung his hand with an ear- 
nestness which showed he felt deeply what he 
said. He retained it for a while; looked at him 
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fixedly and sadly ; then tunung his head, with 
a low and scarcely articulate " farewell !'' he 
walked from him, and Lord Malton silently 
departed. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 



O Mischief t thou art swift 
To enter in the thoughts of desperate men. 

ROMRO AN» JULIBT. 



On the following morning, Lord Malton re- 
ceived a packet, directed to him in Tyrrel*s hand- 
writing. It was said to require no answer. He 
opened the envelope, and found it to contain two 
letters, one for himself, the other directed to 
" Miss Jermyn, by favour of Lord Malton.'* 

Within his own letter, the seal of which he 
eagerly broke, was a small note, with the word^ 
*' To be read last," written on the outside. He 
laid it by him on the table, and sat down with 
a strong feeling of curiosity and interest to the 
perusal of the letter, which ran thus : — 
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** In viewing the contents of this paper, 
you will no longer be surprised that I should 
have preferred the present mode of communi- 
cating them to you, and will easily comprehend 
the feelings which have induced me to shrink 
from the psunful task of a personal explanation. 
But the present mode, though less painful, will 
not, I trust, be less complete. Perhaps it will 
be more so. I shall dare to tell you many things 
on paper, which my tongue might probably 
have refused to utter ; and you will be spared 
the embarrassment of hearing an appalling tor- 
rent of self-accusation, from the lips of one, for 
whom, with all his fkults, your kindness shows 
that you still feel some portion of regard. Pre- 
pare, therefore, for a confession; a confession 
disdosing facts and feelings, some of which I now 
relate as a satisfaction to myself, and in part 
of atonement for past transgressions ; and others 
which nearly concern your happiness, and which 
the voice of justice imperatively bids me no 
longer to withhold. 
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" I will first speak to you of myself. I will 
lay open my failings boldly and sincerely ; and 
though the task may be severe, yet shall I hail 
the self-inflicted punishment as a. small portion 
of that which my grievous errors have deserved. 
You will perhaps see me presented in darker 
colours than you have yet known ; but at the 
same time your indignation will, I trust, be soft- 
ened by the candour which dictates my avowal. 
You know me already as the fraudulent game- 
ster, and as the man of turbulent and misguided 
passions. You will know still worse of me anon. 
But I will not anticipate ; I will rather pause 
to inquire how I became the wretch 1 am. 

" I attribute many of my failingis (I Jcnow not 
how justly,) to the unhappy circumstances of 
my birth, and the false charactcr-which I was 
instructed to maintain. My life has been one 
lie. I have been ever struggling onward under a 
burden of borrowed dignity, and I consequently 
became a creature of assumption and deceit. I 
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wore my galling fetters till I grew callous -to 
thmr reproach ; and felt shamefully pleased in 
cheating the world into an obsequious homage 
to that which I knet^ was really base. My pas- 
sage through society has been that of tea utterer 
of false coin ; and it is not therefore to be woli- 
dered at that I shoiild have contracted the vices 
incident to such a course. Ought I not to have 
blushed with shame oii receiving those -atten* 
' tionsy however interested, which were paid to 
me as the heir apparent of a peer— ^ I, who knew 
that the very servant at my chair'^s back, legiti- 
mate as he was, and of honest parents, was bettor 
bom, in truth, than I ? I oiight to have felt 
this keenly; but I did not. My finer sentiments 
were blunted. I had begun my course of decep- 
"^ion when yet a child ; and early learned to view 
my fellows as beings that I was privileged t6 
delude. Was not this fit education for a rising 
sharper ? Tn truth it was ; and the result has 
proved it. 
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" But you will say, by this early knowledge 
of my situation, I have been spared the shock 
of a painful discovery, at a time when I should 
have been fully sensible of its fcruel aggravation. 
True ; , and to inform me early was a seeming- 
kindness; but I question whether it has proved a 
real one. I do not impugn the motives of those 
who urged the disclosure. It was, if I mistake 
not, expressly stipulated by your late uncle, to 
whose worth I am not a stranger, and whose me- 
mory I respect. I do full justice to the benevo- 
lence of his intentions; I am only disposed to 
question their wisdom. But let me hasten to the 
catalogue of my oflFences.'" ... 

The letter then described the deep-rooti^ 
hatred which Tyip-el had c(mceived for Granby, 
long before be knelv him ; his first struggles tp 
suppress ,its display;, his treacherous, profefr* 
^ons of friendship^ and unsuccessful endeavours 
to instil into Granby a passion for gambling ; 
' his . subsequent practices upon Gourtenay ; and 
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the way in which he meant to avail himself 
of his co-operation. It then related his endea- 
vours to frustrate the union of Granby and 
Caroline; his wish to win her for himself; his 
^ejection by her : and his calumnious accusations 
of his cousin. He dwelt upon his dread of 
detection in the event of Granby ^s acceptance 
of Sir Thomas Jermyn's proflFered civilities; 
the fracas at the opera, and the use he made of 
that event ; and it conveyed the important in- 
formation, that the insulting answer to Granby's 
letter, written in the name, and apparently by 
the hand of Sir Thomas JermyUy was forged 
by Tyrrel. 

The letter then proceeded as follows r — 
*^ I have told my offences ; let me now en- 
deavour to repair them. Enclosed, I send 
a letter, to be transmitted by you to Miss 
Jermyn. It will contain your full acquittal 
of all offences against her, with which I have 
ever charged you ; and also an explanation of 
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the cause which led you to reject the proffered 
civilities of her father. Sir Thomas and Lady 
Jermyn will not shrink, as heretofore, from 
your advances to their daughter. They will 
willingly go more than half way in opening 
the door to reconciliation. Do not suflFer your 
pride to take offence at being tlius courted and 
accepted, for your glittering externals of rank 
and fortune. Content yourself with the recol- 
lection, that she whose love you chiefly prize can 
love you for yourself alone. 

^^ Receive this explanation as a small atone- 
ment for my numerous offences, — an atonement 
trifling indeed, and insufficient, but all that 
I can now make. It is a consolatory reflection, 
that I w ho have marred your happiness, should 
be mainly instrumental in restoring it. It 
is a reflection that will gild my last hours with 
a brighter gleam of pleasure than I have lately 
known. Perhaps too, the last act of our ex- 
istence carries with it a weight and solemnity 
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which effaces the memory of our former sins. 
An inward sentiment, springing I know not 
whence, prompts me powerfully to this per- 
suasion. Perhaps the hope may be fallacious ; 
but be it what it may, I have not strength to 
resist its impulse. My election is irrevocably 
made. May one of my last acts be this. Now, . 
read the enclosed note." 

It was with a cold shudder of suspicious 
dread, that Lord Malton read the few last lines 
of this important letter. He turned pale, and 
.hastily took up the note. Eager as he was to 
see its contents, a dreadful presentiment half 
checked his hand as he opened it. In another 
instant he had cast his eyes upon the following 
lines : — ; 

" The die is cast. My career must shortly 

close. Your observations yesterday startled me, 

at least, if they did not convince^ But it matters 

.not— with me it is no longer an affair of reason, 

•but of impulse. I cannot live. I must quit 
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this scene of misery and despair* ^ My resolution 
is unalterable. Judge of my. firmness by this 
writing. My hand does not tremble as it pens 
these lines ; nor will it when it draws the trig- 
ger. Farewell for the last time, your's in 
* • 

death. G.G.T.'', 

Lord Malton started from his seat with an 
exclamation of horror. First arose the dread- 
ful impression that the fatal deed was already 
done. Next sprung up a ray of hope, suggest- 
ing that by great promptitude he might still 
save the life of Tyrrel. 

At such a 'time, to think and act were one 
He snatched up his hat, hastily passed his asto- 
nished servant, rushed out of the house, and ran 
with the note still grasped unconsciously in his 
hand, to Tyrrel's lodgings, 
f He soon arrived at the house. The door 
was open, he entered. There was a group 
of people standing in the passage in the atti- 
tude of listeners, staring with an horror- 
stricken air in the faces of each other. He hur- 
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ried by, without addressing them, but heard 
as he passed in a loud whisper, ^^ who is that ?*^ 
and *^ should we not tell him ?" 

He saw at once that something terrible had 
occurred. With the energy of despair he rushed 
up the narrow stairs which led to TyrrePs 
room. A man was at the top who said some- 
thing which Lord Malton did not bear^ and 
seemed by his gestures to forbid his progress. 
But Henry would not be prevented. " I am 
his cousin,^ said he, and pushing the man 
aside, forced open the nearest door, which was 
that of the room where Tyrrel slept. 

It was dusky and full of smoke, and he 
could not at first distinguish what it con- 
tained. In a few seconds he perceived two 
men, one near the window, which he was at- 
tempting to open, and the other by the bed ; 
and motionless on that bed lay extended the 
dark dim semblance of a human figure. 

Henry tried to approach it — but could not. 
One of the men came near and spoke to him. 
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What was said he did not know; he barely 
heard the sound of the voice, and that seemed 
to die away. The dim scene darkened around 
him, and became last and less distinct. The 
bed and its dreadful load were last seen, and 
they swam and flitted before his eyes; and then 
a mist came over them, and sight and sound 
were lost together. He had fainted. 

On regaining his senses, Henry found himself 
seated on a sofa, in another apartment, which on 
looking round, he recognized as TyrrePs sitting 
room. He was attended by two persons, one of 
whom was applying water to his face. After 
^tting a while to regain his shattered strength, 
he rose and surveyed the apartment. On the 
table stood a writing-desk belonging to his 
cousin, wide open and empty; and on the 
hearth, beneath the grate, lay a large black heap 
of burnt papers, which showed the dreadful 
deliberation with which his unhappy rela- 
tive had prepared for his end. Near the 

VOL, III. +0 , 
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writing-desk lay a riieet of paper doubled 
down, on the outside of whidi was written in 
Tyrrel's hand, " To H. G.** He thought it 
might be meant for him, and took it up. Within 
were the following words :— 

*^ I have de8tro3red all my papers. I have' 
left no memorial that can tell the world wbat I' 
was. The secret rests with you. I charge you 
keep it. I have given my last inxpenoe to the 
people -of the house; let them also have my 
dothes, and the few moveables that remain.^' 

Below was the signature at full length, 
" George Gregory Thompson," the name by 
which Tyrrel was known to the people in whose* 
house he lodged. 

Henry was much affected by the sight of the 
last short address; and shuddered at a retro- 
spect of the probable mental agonies of the un- 
happy man, who wished to preserve his disguise' 
even in death, and slink unacknowledged to his' 
untimely grave. 
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*^ Perhaps,'* said Lord Malton, to himself, 
^ it is better that it should be so. At any rate 
I feel strongly impfelled to respect this expresr- 
sioii of his dying urisb. The secret does indeed 
rest with me ; and if I withdraw myself, and 
withhold my testimony at the inqqest, who «hall 
know that yonder corpse, disfigiired as k doubts 
less is, was once Tyrrel ?" 

In consequence of this reflection, he deier- 
mined not to inform the people of the house 
of his name or present address, lest these diould 
furnish an immediate clue to the identity of his 
unfortunate relation. , Finding his strength in*- 
creased, and his agitation somewhat subsided, 
he requested the presence of the master of the 
house, and told him that the remaining pro^ 
perty of the deceased was his; and laying 
several sovereigns on the table, desired that 
after the inquest the funeral might be privately 
but dec^itly performed. He also said that be 
Aould w:ithhold both his name and address 

to a 
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but diat he should be forthcoming again, in the 
course of a few days, and that if farther sums 
were necessary they should be supplied. 

From this man he gathered some particulars, 
to which, distressing as they were,- he could not 
deny himself the melancholy satisfaction of 
listening. He learned that Mr. Thompson, 
(who was regarded as an old man, so' complete 
^as the disguise), had sat up writing during the 
greater part of the preceding night, and was fre- 
quently heard to start up and walk about, utter- 
ing terrible groans, and broken exclamations of 
anguish; that early this morning he bad re- 
quested to see the master of the house, and had 
placed in his hand a sum of money, considerably 
exceeding the rent of his rooms, and desired 
..that it might be kept till he demanded it again. 
After that he was supposed to have em- 
ployed himself for some time in burning 
papers. About an hour before his commission 
of the fatal act, he went out of the house with 
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a small packet in his hand. What he had 
done with this, they knew not; but he v.ry 
soon returned, and on re-entering bis room, was 
heard to lock and bolt the door. After tlus 
nothing was heard, not even a foot-stqp, for 
some time, during which period they were 
commenting on his strange and mysterious con« 
duct, and drawing inferences, which the resolt 
bad dreadfully verified. While they were thu# 
employed, he was heard to pass frcxn his inttfiig 
room to the adjoining bed-room, and in a few 
minutes the report of a pi^I struck their ears. 
They knew the dreadful truth at once, and 
ruahing to his apartment, forced open the door, 
but found life extinct. He was then lymg 
across his bed, one pistol still grasped in hia 
band, while the other lay on the floor near him. 
They were both discharged. * He ' must have 
fired them at the same instant, for only due 
report was heard. 
.Returned to his own holel^ Lotd :JMtJ|^ 



Hxietly forbade sR approach^ and iq^lflied Idb^ 
•i^ta the dreadful retrospect of i>tcesitMil0iL 
With fiwr&il; interest, and £ad wiigmagsy did 
^ diprdl upon the* d^iag pimpeeb of the iai»» 
gll|de4 Tjmel. He tned to wean his thcxsg^ts^ 
Irom tli» needleM and agitating remeaibranee of 
tbii cataaftraj^^ and tpm tfaeiii> t& t}ie happier 
fnoq)^cto.whidb Tyrn9l?s last 1^^^ had opeaeii 
i^^li^ ^W* 3ut his mind r«ft|sed to fol]o# 
^ difiectkav an4.HBg»*ed round t&e scaie. of 
iMh nidi itidbbom pertipadity. 
. iWhm aC lei^ftii be did turn to ftiture pros^ 
fmifi% the aoene he bad just quitted invest;^ 
(^1^ W(Ak A dark oo^oumng of its owtL 
Jfifeif^ Qify tm posnbilities of evil. Be sai 
Ae TisiQBa.cif l^a disordbred fancy^ C^arofine sdll 
ilirerse tO'bimy OP ^gi^^dy or HiaiTidd to micidi^^ 
W in, c« dyii^t *^ cat daad^'* said' he td himseli^ 
ft tfi^ liuisc^^voiis pbanlora t»x^^ mind: 

Then passed the parents ih anray ; Ijidy 
AfftttiDL aniUoff on Itin in cknmn^ the fkiker 
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penmng fresb abuse, aad loading him With 
added insults. Then as the hours of evening' 
soiled away, came hon^d forms, and flitted round 
Urn in terrible suocesami. Tbare wasbis oousia 
in yaribus past scenes axid characters : he was 
diaki^g the accursed dice— levelling at hi9 
head, the pistol — striking bun it| the room 
at Tedsworth* Then he passed by in h\$ 
disguise, and followed him, and glared upon 
htm, till his blood seemed to curdle in his 
Teins ; and wherever he cast his eyes around,; 
die wails w^re peopled with irep^tions of bis 
frightful image. 

Tfa^i again all was swept away at once, and 
near and around him, whether his eyes were 
closed or cfpened, he seemed alike to view nuDQK 
berless resemblances of the bed, the very bed 
ibait he had seen thi^ morning, and on it lay ttie 
mangled corpse t and he could no loi^r bear the 
s^ht; and tned to shun it, and rushed m 
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defiperatioQ from , the woomy to seek repose and 
safety on liis own ceudi. . 

But there— eren there, m imaginaUon, b 
'.ghastly %ure lay : ext^ded ; the hands and 
.<^hQ& were stained with blood, and he thought 
it was. Tyrrel, and k moved, and rose,. and 
seemed' to approach him ; imd he tried to fly 
from it : hut his limbs were weak and heaTy— » 
a painful humluiess had trepi over them — 
and he turned in despair to face the phaotom— 
but it was gone^ A racking pain was in his 
head^ and a punching heat seemed to shnrel up 
his languid frame. 

He was in a high state of feyer, and the 
Jbofrid images which his^ perverted fancy oon«^ 
jured up^ were terrible effects of indpient delU 
num. 

His iUness rapidly increased, and cm the foL 
lowing momii^ he had just strength and sense 
left^ to issue orders that medical help should be 



called in, and then shortly afterwards sunk into 
a state of stupor, which foreboded no digbt 
danger. During the next day he was much 
worse, and was confined to his bed ; nor did 
any symptoms of amelioration present them" 
'selves for some days afterwards. 
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McAMWHiLF. an inquest liad been held upon 
the body of Tjrrei- The persons who lived 
in the house where he lodged were the only 
witnesses. They described him as a man o£ 
retired and inofleasive habits, who seldom spoke 
to any of them, and spent most of his time in 
his own apartment. They represented, t&at he 
did not appear to be in distressed circumstances, 
for he had punctually paid his weekly rent, 
and had given away sums of money on the morn- 
ing of his death. He was, therefore, not driven 
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tm tiie rsdi set hy embai iiwjii iigahr of a pe<nmU 
ary kind. He VRoidd sit up the g?vater pnt #C 
the night, and was sometimes heard txclaimioif \ 
to himself, in a tone of gi:eat grief and luit)tFi>- 
ness* He hod never aaj TiaatDr, bi^ cue ycumg 
gentleman in blade, who came the day bt&ne^ 
his death, and sat with him aresnaideiaUe lust; 
They abo stated, that the same g»ntkmjBii^ ai 
short time after the conunisaion ofthe fatal ael^ 
had msbedinto thehouB^andhadgoBesliaigll 
to the apartment of the deceased; thathe stakt^ 
a consideiable tanie^ seemed moek oveieome'pilli' 
grief, took a great interest m the aSms «fi 
the dedeased, and deposited some mumejf to 
discharge the expeacesof die ficmenl;. tAot lie 
hadrefnsedto give hi& name and address, but 
promised toa|^)ear i^asn — iiriiich«hehflifl'liBdleifo 
failed to do. The name of the ffeecased war 
stated to be Greorge Gvcgocj TltompBOiv; wbidt 
ssKwered to tiK* imtials am his Kneok JBim 
disguise was detected upon exammadoakai tite: 
besty^ and this, smgdar assumpcioQ^ ol agt^ to^ 



Krhich they coiiM assign no reftson, ttnd some 
few other pecnliarities, were thought . by the 
jury to £o;rm a stifficieiiiit plea for a verdict of 
•♦insanity.^ 

' At the time of the inquest, no clud held beenr 
obtained to the discovery of Lord , Malton'» 
name; aobd the case, therefore!^ was simply re., 
corded as the smcide of one Thompson. la 
the course, however, of a few hours, an acdden*^ 
tiJ circumstancie contributed to detect the iden- 
tity of both parties. A card was^ discovered in: 
TyrrePs bed-room, containing the name and 
address of Lord Malton. It instantly occurred . 
to the owner of the house, that this card might 
possibly have bdonged to the unknown visitor,, 
whose re-appearance he was so anxiously expect^r. 
ing ; and prompted by the desire of securing an. 
ample remuneration" for all expetlces incurred on 
oehalf of the deceased, he went to the Claren'^ 
doii' Hotel, to ascertain the identity, and there 
enquired for Lord Malton. 

' He was told by the servant, that Lord Mal^ 



Um Mto ill in bed) and in a 'state of great dan- 
ger. 4^taggered by (bis intelUgefice, the man 
then »ked bow long he bad been in this state ; 
and his suspicions were,eonfinned by the infor- 
mation that Lord Malton ha& gone out suddenly 
on a particular morning, (naming that of Tyr- 
reVs death), and had returned in the course of a 
few hours, ajqjarently much distressed ; and that 
his illness ha4 commenced from that time. 

^ Was Lord Malton's distress occasioned by 
the death of any relation ?'' said the man. 
The servant oould not tell — ^perhaps it mights 
His master, iir his delirium, had often mentioned 
the name of one gentleman, a near relation ; but 
he was not aware, for his own part, that he waa 
dead : indeed, he did not know where he was — 
he had not been heard of for some time. 

'^ And who is that gentleman ?" 

^< Mr. Tyrrel, a cousin of my LonTs ; the 
kte Lord's son.'' 

*< The late Lord's scm ? How happened be 
not to haye the title ?"* 
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tiiniij. |iit'ni1 to iioiiniiiimii fill iwmtIi iiijiiimirti'tMnt. 

IB coQtHi toi mgr Locd, teamed ral^ dUtai iIIr 
old Laid'a deaA,, t^ beftii mmuaiutcat ebMdl^ imA 
Ihetebf) yew 8«c^ »3iixHurtiBr came, tabe Lsni 

' Yarioaa otlier eiiqiiiries ^neee: tboi nuidcf, bjr 
which the quMsbl seoQ dkdted sufidbnt inteUr 
gfOiCfi to Moder it tcdtrebljr osttma thkt the 
deecased wafeon othtir tha&r TprBeL Wlmke^r 
dxndits nam" lemsiiied wvae afeor dispelled bj a 
wbaequent cxiiniinuiicatmL witii one of tiioae 
yereonawhio wssm latemted m Tjnel*a detee^ 
tioii. ' Fvctn kinL he teccived ffdak ccaafirBiatioiL 
9i IsoB suBpnoRs; and as these suspiciQiis came 
to the knowfedgftof onrof those diligent per- 
sons, called in the slang of- the trade '^ cieqsers,** 
v&ose lafluiess. it is te prowl albouit coUscting 
incidents for the newspapers, a paragra|dL saoft 
Mftdbfitsrfqppeanoiae, deeeribaigdie cEfi^nuiKf'of 
the supposed Thompson, nmtii odber > oombmm 



tmt ^bcmstinoed^ and m^mtAmg ifcst fillte 
doubt w«» entertaiii^d of the lAeniity of ttm 

4»oM«id iii4^ ]||lj% T- ^ whioer ifiegidfiiacy 

aad 0ii4eI«0 flight hacl IsOtAy cowsed 00 stiwff « 
aeBsatiim k the fitthioiiftble worldi^ 
' This was Ae paTi^nq>b whidr had been read 
bj the party at Brackiagsley, a fSnr days prevknia 
to the accoont of Lord Malton's dangerous ilk 
ness-; and whieh, as it was intimatdj connected 
with Ae fbrmer mysterions event, had been cot- 
kcted and introduced as an interesting appen^ 
dage, by the same industrious creeper. 

The statement contained in that paragraph, 
was but too fuUy verified. Lord Mahoahad 
now lain mai^ days stretcbed on the bed of 
sickness, in a state of considerable danger. At 
loigth hifrdisorder began to take a favourable 
turn ; Ins youth triumphed over the influence of 
disease ; and the physicians who attended him 
ventured to prono u nce, diat although recovery 
might be distant, alt actual danger was^now past; 
The Ibverabated, aad with it Aeddirium wMdl 
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bad rendered him scarcely, at any time, clearly 
sensible of what was pasidng luround him* 

One morning, on awakening from a more 
tranquil sleep than he had lately enjoyed, he 
heard a voice in his apartment, whose tones, 
though low, he instantly recognised. It was 
Courtenay. He started up, and saw him in an- 
other instant at his side. 

Lord Malton extended his feeble hand, which 
Courtenay pressed with warmth. A few minutes 
were spent in the interchange of kind enquiries ; 
when Courtenay slightly and delicately alluded 
to the distress of mind which his friend must 
lately have undergone. 

Lord Malton looked enquiringly in his face* 
" To what do you refer ?^ said he. 

Courtenay hesitated, and feared to enlarge 
upon a topic so painful. — " Tyrrel,** said he, 
iJmost in a whisper. 

*' Ah r, exclaimed Lord Malton, *^are you 
then acquainted with that dreadful drcum- 
stance? I had hoped the name would not have 
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been known. How have you gained Oiis know, 
ledge?" 

** From the public prints,*" replied Courtenay, 
^' Has it then indeed been made so public? 
Oh, my poor cousin ! would he had been 
saved that shame ! I will tell you more of this 
at some future time. In my present state, and 
recent as it is, the subject is too distressing. I 
have many other things to mention ; but I am 
still too ieeble. I should speak to you dl 
facts and feelings too interesting to be mentioned 
without much agitation ; and tluxt I dare not yet 
incur. Another day must suffice. I am ren- 
dered more sensible of my weakness, by my 
present slight effort at exertion.^. 

Courtenay observed equal caution in abstain- 
ing, for the time, from alluding to any circum- 
stances of a very interesting nature, and did not 
even inform him that he had come direct from 
Brackingsley. That name, he thought, wonid 
p«l«bly bring with it awodadona. which, in the 
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present weak state of bk friend^s henll^ bad 
better be avoided. He therefore oontentedi 
bimaelf with the assurance of bis present safety, 
and wnote a favourable aooount, for the satisfac* 
tion of Carolme, to Sir Thomas Jermyn^. 

Ilverj hour now brought some accessionf of 
strength to Henry, and cm- the following day, 
when Courtenay was with him, finding himself 
nmdti more equal to the task of talking, b^ 
could not refbdn from expressing some of those 
ttougbta whkh lay so deq^^y at his beart^ 
VortaaD9t aS these was lepaiatiQii fbr die unjusi 
«aBpieion& which he had juffeied lumsetf to 
fBleiliiiQ agakiirt; the mtegfrity of his IHen 

^ Courtenay,^ said he, *^ Ldo nc^ know whet 
tlier I have ever given youoecasion to charge me 
Ml^ saoy positive act of unUndness. I triedsto 
be guarded in wj^ ccmduct ; but stfll, I fear* 
jpm must. have gbserved my altered mannen'^ 

^ I did," said Co^rteni^, «<but it did not 
ivrpriseme; I fete tl^ my owa ruinous fidly 
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muit htofe sunk me low indeed in jrom* estiflia^ 
tioH. It wan a kindnets in jou to show your 
disapprobation of it."^ 

^^ No) Cburtenaj, I caanot aUow you to put 
io favouEafale an'interjM'datioQ.upbn my conduet 
ft wa# not that which caused the change. Itr 
was a mean and ungeneroussuspicion, which I bit» 
ti^ly reprb«;h mjfudt fcur havmg ever entertafaied^ 
I will not wound yott by lielating all of whkh I 
was weak enou^ to think yon guilty. It would 
be aho painfiil to mysdf^— I should bhish to dm 
it. Bia'k ison yom' account, not mine, that T 
nathhold ft. It is. not necessary tUat yon «li(Mild 
know. Thisre is nothing of wliick you h^c^^^BSf 
need to dear yourself. Be the imputationis what 
they may, I sol^nly deditfe that I acqtiit 
you of diem an. I irememlMnr, last summer,' I 
imgenerottriy said, that I wished to be thanked 
by deeds^ rathftr llttn by wolds, Itis^ademant 
which you hare amply ftdfilled. ' I edmoC ex^ 
insB ttr you how mudi I'ftd oUiged^ by 'ymir 
great goodness in obsning io s«er Mtia my ilU 
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nest. It was very— -Tery kindly done. But 
what brings you to town at this strange 
seascm?'* 

Courtenay hesitated, not wishing to magnify 
his own exertions. ** I eame/^ said he, ** to 
see you. The papers reported you in great 
danger.'* 

*^ Indeed !" said Lord Makon* '^ It is strange 
that my illness should be considered worthy of 
mention, ^o— no/' added he after a moment'a 
thought, '^ poor Tyrrel ! his tad fate accoimta 
for. that. I suppose all is known by this time.' 
Well — ^well — I ought to thank tfa^m for having 
brought you to me. But where did you jcome 
from r 
. " From Brackin^ley,*' said Courtenay. 

** So far ?^ replied Lord Malton ; and then 
after a short pause, as if cbllecting courage to 
proceed, he added,^' were they all informed of 
my situation ?"' . 

** They wer^," said Courtenay, ** and woe 
all much grieved to hear it** 



/ 
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Henry Icioked him earnestly in the face. 

*' We received the intelligence," pursued 
Cpurtenay, *^ one morning at breakfast. It vras 
in the newspaper. Miss Jermyn saw it first." 

Henry's pulse beat quicker at the name ; but 
he said nothing, for he scarcely dared to ask 
a question, lest the answer should prove un- 
favourable. 

" We were all of. us much grieved at the 
news. Miss Jermyn in particular was very much 
affected at it — much more than anybody else.** 

*' Was she?^ exclaimed Henry eagerly — 
^^ thank God! then she still cares for me." 

" She does indeed," said Courtenay, ^* and 

is only fearful that your affection must have 

changed." 

" Can this be true P'' said Henry. 

Courtenay confirmed it by a look. Both were 

silent for some time. Henry's mind was too full 

to admit the fluent utterance of his thoughts : 

and they were of a nature to be 'rather secretly 

enjoyed than openly communicated. '* Courte* 
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oay/v said he at lei^gfth, <* why did iniot t teS 
jmi sooner what mj feelings were on thfit iNdl>- 
Jectf lywho saw you incurring the hfMfddt , 
becoming attached yourself? !» too; who 
'diought that you had injured me in that 
quarter ? I wish I bad been more explicit. To a 
fnend like yoo^ I might have spoken fireely, e?eti 
on a pcnnt so delicate as this. But I have beeti 
a poor deluded creature. I dare say I was wron^ 
eren in imagming that you were ever dispo^ 
to pay Miss Jermyn more than the attention <tf 
ordinary civility." 

Courtenay was sileilt. He had too niuch 
magnanimity to acquaint his ^end with the ex- 
tent d the sacrifice which he had made in hiis 
behalf. i <' 

" If you did appear ta take more than ordi- 
nary pleasure in her society," pursued Lord 
Malton with a smile, "I think I can now ac- 
count for it, oo the score of a certain resemblance 
that exists between Miss Jermyn and another 
kdy, whom perhaps it is not necessary to men- 
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tioii. Periiaps^ too, I, who bare been so secret- 
in my own affairs, have little right to babble 
about yomr's. But I dare say you will excuse 
me. You will not be alarmed at hearing me 
mention the name of Lady Emily Maxtvears.'* 

Courtenay exhibited no alarm, but some sur- 
prise, and a slight confusion. He was thou^tt- 
ful for a while, and then said, ** I feel some 
^ound for reproach on hearing the name of thait 
lady. I fear I may have trifled with h^. I 
paid her at one time a good deal of altentioa 
I thi^k she was pleased with it. I had no 
serious views; but such being the case, I ought 
not to have gone so far. We lost sight of ei|ch 
other for a long time, and on meeting agaii^ 
from pure inadvertence, I treated her, not with 
marked neglect, but at any rate with carelessnefls 
and indifference; and she grew cold in coiv^ 
quence, and fell into other society, and so the 
matter ended ;— -and I only hope that she really 
did not care about me.'^ 
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' <^ I cannot encourage you in that hope,** said 
Lord Malton. 

*^ Indeed r said Courtenay, looking enquir- 
ingly in his face. *^But how came you to 
knonr anything about it ? ^ 

^* In my way to town," replied Lord Malton» 
<^ I staid a few days at Lord AUerdale's. I then 
saw a good deal of Lady Emily. I observed 
that she felt an evident pleasure in talking to 
me — ^knew more about me than I could account 
for — and was particularly anxious to hear about 
past scenes in which you and I had figured toge« 
ther. At first I was naturally disposed to in- 
terpret this interest in a manner flattering to 
myself. But I soon discovered beyond all 
question, that I was only listened to as your 
friend, and that the object of interest was 
yourself. Did not you know this ? It seems, 
then, that like me you are a happier man than 
you thought you were." 

There was more of perplexity than pleasure 
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in Courtenay's face at that moment: but the 
former gradually died away, and a gleam of 
faint satisfaction stole imperceptibly over it. 
^^ I must endeavour,*' said he gravely, " to 
attach myself to Tier." — 

Here the subject dropped, and they parted. 

Henry soon regained sufficient strength to 
write a letter to Sii* Thomas Jermyn, ex- 
planatory of the cause which led him to 
treat his civilities in town with such appa- 
rent disdain. In this letter he enclosed that 
which Tyrrel had directed to be conveyed 
through his means to Miss Jermyn. It was 
as f<Jk>ws : — 

" Do not hesitate to peruse this letter, how- 
fever hateful may be its writer. It can contain 
no repetition of the ofFer which you once so 
indignantly refjected ; nor does it tend tCK corro- 
borate those representations which then caused 
you such affliction. By the time you receive 

VOL. III. f P 
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this, you will perhaps have heard the story of 
my unhappy fate, and will know that he who 
writes these lines, has sealed their testimony 
with his blood. I am not unconscious of the 
attachment that has subsisted between yourself 
and my cousin. I knew of its existence, at 
'least on his side, at the period of my endea- 
your to obtain your hand. Accident first 
informed p\e of it, and enabled me to -gain 
a full acknowledgment from him. Of your 
sentiments I knew nothing, and my cousin 
either would not or could not give me any in- 
formation respecting your feelings towards him- 
self. My own observations, until our last 
eventful interview, had led me to suppose 
you indifi*erent ; and under that persuasion, 
and encouraged by the friendship of your 
manner, I ventured to address you in the 
language of love. Suffer mq to confess that my 
love was feigned ; that I approached you with 
mercenary views; and that IJiave been for*- 
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tunately debarred from the possession of a 
treasure which I had not the sense to appre 
ciate. This confession may seem needlessly 
offensive to you, and humiliating to myself; 
but if such a stem uncompromising disclosure 
of my motives can add anything to the 
confidence with which you receive the fol- 
lowing statement, my purpose will be fully 
answered.. I knew that my cousin loved and 
sought you; and from the moment I knew 
this, I determined to frustrate his wishes. 
For this purpose only did I, in the first instance, 
endeavour to extend that intimacy with your 
family which increased so rapidly during your 
stay in London. You know how I employed 
it. Doubtless you can now call to mind my 
many insidious observations, apparently of little 
import, but calculated to impress you with an 
idea of my cousin''s indifference. All these 1 
now recall. They were spoken with a design-— 
the design of preventing the possibility of an 

f p2 
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union between yourself and him ; and however 
the ground-work might have been txue and cir« 
oamstantial, the colouring was that of false- 
hood. On one occasion only did I venture to 
make a direct assa:tion respecting my cou^n. 
After my proposal, — rejected by you, and re- 
jected, as it appeared, for him, — I was actuated 
by momentary pique to transgress the bounds 
q£ my usual caution. I said that my cousin 
had urged me to address you. It was false. If 
he did utter words to that effect, they were 
ironically spoken, and wrung from hjm by my 
attacks. I said that he had shewn to me the 
lock of hair which you once gave him, and had 
spoken slightingly of the donor. It was false. 
He never spoke of you but with afiPection and 
respect; and the discovery of the hair wa» 
eflPected by accident. I told you that he had 
made an unsuccessful ofiPer of marriage to Miss 
Darrel. This was also a falsehood. In spite 
of the kindness of your disposition— in spite of 
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the partial atonement of this? confession— you 
will probably abhor my inemcNry for these acts 
of slander. But do nqt yet throw down the 
letter with disgust. I have more to tell. , I 
have done still worse. I had slandered my coui- 
sin; and any subsequent commuaicatioa be<- 
tween you and him would have exposed me td 
the danger of detection. This danger I made 
a desperate effort to avert. You probably know 
that your father expressed a wish to see my 
cousin at bis house. You may also have knowii 
that a slight misunderstanding took }daoe the 
following evening at the Opera, and that my 
cousin took no farther notice of the prpfibred 
civilities of Sir Thomas Jermyn. But you do 
not know, nor doeef yoitf father, that my couua 
addressed to him a letter of gresEt civflity, 4S%f^ 
plaining the circumstance that oeeum^. Thii 
letter I mtercepted, and returned an anaw^r 
written s& if by your father, couched In insula 
Big terms, and positttely declining all further 
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communication upon that or any other subject. 
You will no doubt shew this statement to Siir 
Thomas Jermyn. I write it for his informaticm 
as well as yours. I have sown the seeds of dis- 
sension — ^I have effected the separation of those 
who ought to be united in the bonds at least of 
friendship. — I, who did these things, am the 
properest person to repair them; and the reflec- 
tion that I now do thus repair them, conveys to 
my wounded conscience a deep satisfaction — an 
inward calm, which effaces much of the pain and 
shame which this avowal should excite. May 
my explanation prove effectual. May you be 
happily united to one who still sincerely loves 
you, and who is worthy of your tenderest regard. 
He has not seen the contents of my letter — he 
has only been informed of its object. You are 
at liberty to shew it to him, even before that 
period when I trust you will feel yourself bound 
by duty to open to him your whole heart. 
Farewell. May every happiness attend you 
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both. Thus ptays sincerely a penitent and dy- 
ing man; and this is the last address you will 
ever receive from the hands of 



*« 6£oac£ Geanby Tyekel." 
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CHAP. XX. 



All of a tenor was their after life. 

No day dlBColoni'd with domeitic ttrife ; 

No jealousy, but matnal truth believed, * 

Secure repose, and kindness undeceiTed ; 

Thus Heaven, beyond the compass of his thought. 

Sent him the blessing he so dearly bought. 

Palemon and Areiit. 



It would be difficult to describe the septi- 
' ments with which Caroline read this letter. It 
drew from her many tears-some of heartfelt 
joy, and some of grief for the miserable fate of 
the unhappy man who wrote it. The explana- 
tion of the cause of Henry's rejection of their 
civilities, gave great satisfaction to Sir Thomas 
and Lady Jermyn, who since his elevation to a 
peerage, had been longing for a dignified oppor- 
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tunily of recdfimencing their intercourse with 
him. 

Th6 result, after a Uttle consultatiofi, was a 
speedy answer to Lord Malton^s letter, in which, , 
without once mentioning their daughter, or Tyr- 
re], or any circumstance either very interesting «r 
digressing, Sir Thomas expressed himself highly 
' satisfied with the explanation, and kindly solicit- 
ous about the state of Lord Malton^s health; and 

• 

he added, that since London at this time of the 
year must be a very unhealthy place, and change 
of air would doubtless be recommended, it would 
give- Lady Jermyn and himself sincere pleasure 
to see him at Brackingsley, whenever he might 
be strong enough to remove from his prosent 
residence. 

Lord Malton, conscious that his change of 
circumstances had now rendered him such a con- 
nection as ambitious parents might be anxious* 
to secure, was pleased by the delicacy with which 
they coloured their motives for facilitating an in- 
timacy of which he was much more desirous than 
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even they could be. He gladly accepted them* 
vitation ; and as soon as his physician pronounced 
him able to bear with safety the fatigue of a 
journey, he flew, in novelistic phfas^, " on the 
wings of loye,"" or in plain English, in a travel- 
ling carriage and four, to Brackingsley. 

Caroline's heart beat quick as she saw his car- 
riage cross the park ; and when she knew that 
he was actually in the house, the eagerness to 
see him which she had felt so strongly a few 
days ago, now gave way to a sensation of timi- 
dity, which made her, for an instant, almost 
shrink from the interview. She stood for awhile 
with her hand on the lock, summoning courage 
for the effort, and balancing whether it was or 
was not proper that she should go to see him 
without a formal notification of his arrival 

While thus debating^ she heard her mother^s 
quick step along the passage. She presently 
entered with a face all beaming with pleasure. 

'* Well, my love,? said she, " he is come, t 
came to tell you. He has not lost much of his 
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good looks,' though be is rather pale and thin at 
present; but he would not look half so much 
so if it was not for his black dress. He is in 
deep mourning— crape on his hat, and eviery* 
thing. His poor cousin, you know-^though 
they were not cousins, as it turned out He 
inquired immediately after you. I told him I 
would let you know he was here ; so come with 
me and see him, my love. He will take it ill' if 
you don*t come soon. He is with your father in 
the Ubrary. How it agitates her ! Poor dear 
foolish child ! You must get the better of this 
nervous flurry, love, before you meet him ; and 
I must not have you look so pale. You don^t 
look well when you are so very pale — ^though, 
perhaps, he would not find that out. Ohi 
there — ^blush as much as you please — I dare say 
he will not quarrel with that^ 

In a few minutes Caroline was in the presence 
of her lover. As she entered, he rose and ad- 
vanced quickly to meet her. It was for both an 
a^tating moment. She could not look him 
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steadily in tfife face ; nor if nhe had woisld sbe^ 
have distiiiguisbed it single fealur^ for' every; 
Object in the room seemed to float dindy before 
her eyes. She just peredred that his hand was 
extended, and she almost mechanically . gave 
him her own. She knew not whether he pressed 
it, nor did he know himself i but there was a 
nervous tremor visibk in Bach^ 

In a few minutes Caroline was enabled to 
regard him more composedly. A transient flush 
^as then pasi^ng from his cheeh, on which there 
did not yet appear the steady blootn of health. 
There was less elasticity in his step ; and though: 
pleasure sparkled in his eyes, yet it was rather 
the^iober glow (rf intense satisf^tion mixed with 
a shade of pi^siveness, thaii the bright efitili 
gence of heightened spirits. . 

But the eye of love is do\V to recdgnize de- 
fects, and quick to tlim them to advantage. 
Carbine was more touched and interested by hi» 
sunken cheek ffni pensive eye, than she coiild 
have lieeA by all his former gaiety. Tb her 
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fond eye, there was something graceful in the 
very languor of recent illness; and she thought 
that his present serious deportment, and melan- 
choly suit of black, added to his manner a 
scnnbre dignity, more consonant with his present 
station* « 

This latter change often crossed her mind, 
and always with a slight portion of surprise; 
and though really gratified, and deeply too, she 
felt sometimes almost annoyed at it 

They did not talk much at first; their minds 
were too fully engrossed by interesting thoughts 
They, however, endeavoured as far as possible, 
to banish all particularity from their manner. 
They tried to meet as friends — mere friends— 
and in this they partially succeeded. But this 
could not last long. Thrown together as they 
were, they soon gave way to the natural ex- 
pression of their fervent feelings, and ere three 
days had passed, had exchanged mutual vows 
of lasting love. 

I«ord Malum took an early opportuni^ of 
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acquainting Sir Thomas Jermyn with the con- 
versation that had passed between himself and 
Trebeck, at Lord Allerdale's. In so doing, 
however, he Was careful to, introduce it with all 
possible delicacy, and to avoid conveying to the 
Baronet's mind the impression that he suspected 
him of wishing to keep this circumstance a 
secret 

He soon afterwards entered upon a more 
agreeable topic — told him his heart's best wish 
•»— and heard with delight Sir Thomas's expres- 
sions o£ pleasure at the communication, and 
assurances that he should look forward with 
great satisfaction to the prospect of their nearer 
relationship. 

It was, indeed, highly satisfactory^ to the 
Baronet and his Lady ; for in point of rank and 
fortune, Henry was everything that they could 
wish; and after securing these first grand re- 
quisites, they woi^ld have preferred him in- 
dividually to anybody. Sir Thomas chuckled 
in anti<?ipating the frequent instances in wbich 
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his young and wealthy son-in-law, oppressed 
with the cares of his novel situation, would 
doubtless apply for the aid of his experience; 
and flattered himself that Henry's political pro- 
ceedings in the Upper House, would be regu- 
lated upon the model of his father-in-law's 
judicious ccxiduct in the Lower, and that the 
arrangements of the ** menage" at Tedswortb 
would ** take their cue" from those of Brack- 

ingsley. 

Lady Jermyn had perused already with her 
mind's eye the words, " Viscountess Malton on 
her marriage, by Lady Jermyn," in the list of 
presentations at the ensuing drawing-room; and 
had almost composed a description of her dress. 
She was never weary of looking forward to the 
high consideration to which her daughter would 
probably attain in fashionable circles, and even 
ventured to hope, that ** with proper manage- 
ment," she might at some future time arrive at 
the supreme, dignity of a patroness of Almack^s. 

Henry and Caroline thought not of these 
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.things. They were too happy in themselves 
to suffer theii^ thoughts to stray into ^^the 
■world/' as it is called par exceUencey 'oiit of 
that little world of love in which they were 
4ill in all to one another. Many an interestii^ 
hour did they pass, in explaining all the cir- 
cumstances and feelings by which they had 
severally been engaged and misled during thek 
J6ng and cruel separation; and many still moire 
agreeable hours were spent in anticipating the 
happy scenes that lay before them. 

Caroline also informed Henry of every piaru 
ticular of Courtenay's conduct in which she wais 
in any degree concerned, and he felt his regard 
and gratitude to his iriend rise l^gh in the re- 
lation. 

Placed, as he now was, in a state of unalloy^ 
{happiness, he rapidly improved in health; and 
•his looks improved as rapidly: though Caro- 
diners partial eye saw no improvaoient in the 
.ktter, because in truth she sought for none. 

From thi^ time they were scarcdy separated, 
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except by short V)ocasional vimts on the part of 
Henry, to Tedsworth, or to town, where he was 
employed ather in expediting the preliminaries 
for their union^ or in directing arrangements, 
tile object of winch was h^ future gratification. 
Thus passed two happy mcmths, which 
nothing tended to render long, but an impatient 
expectaticm c^ that happier period by which 
th^ were to be succeeded; and on the arrival 
ot which, after being united at Brackingsley, 
in the presence of her approving parents, and a 
large circle of congratulating friends, they re- 
paired jffith bright prospects of long-lived hap- 
pine», to the splendid retirement of Tedsworth. 



^* C*en estassez,'^ says Madame Cottin, in one 
of the most agreeable of her works, *^ arr^tons- 
nous ici — reposons-nous sur ces douces pens^es. - 
Ce que j'ai connu de la vie, de ses inconstances, 
de ses espSrances tromp^es, de ses fugitives et 
chim^riques f^lidt^s, me ferait craindre, si 
j'ajoutais une seule page a cette histoire, d^etre 

TOL. III. t ^ 
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bbligee d'y plaoeH ^ taalheur." NcftwitbstaiKik 
ii^ ouat fears that the obseryation cf. the ab^e^ 
named distinguished authoress tiaay in too mai^y: 
i|i9taiices be fiiUy verified^ we shall yentufe tO: 
add some ^* mcnre h^ai n^ords,^ imd anneic i¥bat: 
flight be termed, iu the language of th^ Bbx- 
burgh CIub,>tbe <^. colophon"^ of our third pctdva 
In fact»\i!ire:caniiot resist the temptation of in-» , 
siting, Jbr the benefit of those who did not 
see it, a passage which ^ughtp^r ey0 H few 
days sincein the cc^umns of a Morning Paper. 
It^riui;,y^rbi|tik|^ tbM9:T-^^Exp^(!ted Marriage 
in High Jiife-r-It is. confideptly reported that 
Mr* Comtenay, grmad^on and heir qf Lonl 
Essendon, will shortly lead to the hymeneal 
altar Lady Emily Manyer^ the beautifid md 
accomplished, daxighterc^ the Earl of AUerdal^^ 

Stmrdayy March Wh, Ti82S. 



THE END. 
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